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LISTEN NIGHTLY TO FRANK EDWARDS 


COAST TO COAST THE MUTUAL NETWORK 


For a unique listening treat and a liberal education in current history, tune in 
Frank Edwards regularly. And tell your friends to listen. Here is a radio pro- 
gram that no citizen can afford to miss. Edwards brings you the facts on situa- 
tions affecting your life and pocketbook. He fearlessly reports the news that’s 


so often suppressed or distorted by reactionary newspapers and commentators. 
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Reflections 


It is admirable to consider how many 
millions of people come into and go out 
of the world ignorant of themselves and of 
the world they have lived in. 

We are apt to be very pert at censuring 
others, where we will not endure advice 
ourselves. And nothing shows our weak- 
ness more than to be so sharp-sighted at 
spying other men’s faults and so purblind 
about our own. 

There can be no friendship where there 
is no freedom. Friendship loves a free 
air and will not be penned up in straight 
and narrow enclosures. It will speak 
freely and act so too, and take nothing 
ill where no ill is meant. 

Be reserved, but not sour; grave, but 
not formal; bold, but not rash; humble. 
but not servile; patient, not insensible; 
constant, not obstinate; cheerful, not 
light; rather sweet than familiar, familiar 
than intimate, and intimate with very few, 
and upon very good grounds. 

Never assent merely to please others. 
For that is, besides: flattery, oftentimes 
untruth, and discovers a mind liable to 
be servile and base. Nor contradict to 
vex others, for that shows an ill temper 
and provokes but profits nobody. 

Do good with what thou hast or it will 
do thee no good. Seek not to be rich but 
happy. The one lies in bags, the other in 
content, which wealth can never give. It 
is great prudence both to bound and use 
prosperity. Too few know when they 
have enough and fewer know how to em- 
ploy it. 

Never esteem any man or thyself the 
more for money, nor think the meaner of 
thyself or another for want of it, virtue 
being the just reason for respecting—and 
the want of it of slighting—anyone. 

Remember the proverb, “Bene qui /atuit, 
bene vixit.” They are happy that live 
retiredly. If this be true, princes and 
their grandees, of all men, are the un- 
happiest, for they live least alone. And 
they that must be enjoyed by everybody 
can never enjoy themselves as they should. 

To be a man’s own fool is bad enough, 
but the vain man is everybody’s. This 
silly disposition comes of a mixture of 
ignorance, confidence and pride. 

William Penn, 
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MMEDIATE action must be taken 
to bolster mass purchasing pow- 
er, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor 

said at its midwinter session. The 

national economy is still “organically 

healthy,” the leaders of the A. F. of L. 

emphasized, but unless there is prompt 

government action, the country is 

“headed for serious trouble.” 

“Our immediate concern,” the Ex- 
ecutive Council said, “is the rapid 
rise of unemployment in the last few 
months. This trend cannot be ig- 
nored by the government nor lightly 
dismissed as a mere seasonal develop- 
ment. History shows that unemploy- 
ment feeds on itself and can blight the 
entire national economy unless it is 
halted in time.” 

Seven steps to remedy the increas- 
ingly serious economic situation were 
urged by the Executive Council. The 
program was offered as essential for 
the maintenance of the national econ- 
omy as “a prosperous, going con- 
cern.” 

The Council, which met at Miami 
Beach, called for a new minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour. Strengthen- 
ing of the unemployment insurance 
system was advocated, with the 
amount and duration of benefits in- 
creased and all unjustified restrictions 
eliminated. The Council also asked 
that full effect be given to the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, under which 
the federal government is supposed to 
mobilize all its resources to promote 
maximum employment, purchasing 
power and production. 

Another Executive Council recom- 
mendation was the launching without 
delay of a program of socially useful 
public works. The leaders of the Fed- 
eration also said that aids for hous- 
ing low- and middle-income families, 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment “should be far more advanced 
in size and character” than those pro- 
posed in President Eisenhower’s re- 
cent special message on housing. 

In addition, the Executive Council 
talled for adequate provisions “to 
Wipe out the great deficiencies in ed- 
Ueational, health and welfare facilities 
and services and to strengthen natural 
Tesource development and conserva- 
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The Executive Council Acts 


tion.” Declaring that general tax 
reductions must not be put ahead of 
the federal government’s responsibili- 
ty to maintain a strong and stable 
economy, the Council urged that pri- 
ority in tax relief should be given— 
when the budgetary situation permits 
—to those with taxable income below 
$2000. 

The Executive Council said the new 
National Labor Relations Board “has 
given us cause to wonder whether 
political considerations or the provi- 
sions of law govern its decisions.” 

“Apparently the NLRB has set out 
to demonstrate that the Taft-Hartley 
Act is eve: more oppressive to labor 
than we ever imagined,” the Council 
declared. 

Reversals of former NLRB rules, 
precedents and interpretations of pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act were 
cited. The Board under the new 
chairmanship of Guy Farmer “has 
rendered a series of decisions which 
have the effect of damaging trade 
unions and strengthening the hand 
of employers,” the Council said. 

The A. F. of L. leaders asked the 
Senate to give “more than perfunc- 
tory” consideration to the nomina- 
tion of Albert C. Beeson. 

“Is this appointment,” the Council 
asked, “a further step in packing the 
Board against labor? Should a man 


who has sat on only one side of the 
collective bargaining table be permit- 
ted to serve in a quasi-judicial posi- 
tion where he is supposed to judge 
fairly between the conflicting claims of 
both sides?” 

The Executive Council called upon 
the United States to make sure that 
aid promised to Spain actually is 
used as most needed in that country— 
to reduce starvation, improve health 
and education and help small business- 
men. 

The Executive Council urged the 
government of Guatemala to repel 
Communist inroads. Support of so- 
cial reforms for the Guatemalan peo- 
ple was pledged. The steps already 
taken to reduce poverty in that coun- 
try were praised. 

The views of the A. F. of L. were 
set forth in an open letter sent by 
President Meany to President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman. The Executive Coun- 
cil instructed Mr. Meany to send the 
message. 

Mr. Meany hailed the attempts of 
the Guatemalan people “to secure 
their economic independence, increase 
the productivity of their agriculture, 
bring social justice to the Indian and 
peasant masses, industrialize their na- 
tion as much as possible and raise the 
standard of living of the workers.” 


The A. F. of L. president’s letter 





Vice-Presidents MacGowan, Tracy and Winter discuss the need 
of fast U.S. action to reverse dangerous unemployment trend 








made it plain that the Federation does 
not believe that any foreign corpora- 
tions, including those of this country, 
should have special privileges in 
Guatemala. He defended that coun- 
try’s right to decide for itself how its 
natural resources are to be developed. 

However, Mr. Meany tempered his 
praise with an expression of anxiety 
over “the growing influence of the 
Communist elements in Guatemala.” 
He warned that this might touch off 
developments damaging to the best in- 
terests of Guatemala, the United States 
and all the other countries in the 
Western Hempishere. 

President Meany’s letter said that 
none of the achiev-ments of the “dem- 
ocratic revolution” were fostered by 
the Communists. He added that the 
experience of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in aiding free labor 
throughout the world has shown that 
the Communists have no real concern 
with improving labor conditions but 
are solely interested in promoting the 
“interests of Soviet imperialist policy 
in its quest for world domination.” 

“That is why we view with pro- 
found apprehension the extensive sub- 


versive activities of the Guatemalan 
section of the world Communist Party 
in your country,” he told President 
Arbenz. 

“The support which these activities 
receive from certain elements in your 
administration only serves to give a 
cover of respectability and conceal the 
nefarious aims of the Communists and 
tends to facilitate their campaigns 
which are launched not in the interest 
of the people of Guatemala but in the 
interest and under orders of their 
masters in the Kremlin.” 

The Executive Council gave time 
to a study of the plight of the under- 
paid employes of the federal govern- 
ment. In a statement the leaders of 
the American Federation of Labor 
said: 

“The Executive Council strongly 
urges the second session of the Eighty- 
third Congress to take immediate and 
favorable action on pending salary 
legislation affecting underpaid postal 
and other government workers. Bills 
to provide financial relief to those 
federal employes have been shame- 
fully ignored by the Administration. 
Any further deferral can only be re- 


Council Urges Bold Houst 


BOLD and comprehensive hous- 
A ing program was urged upon 
the Administration by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its winter meeting. 
A four-point program was proposed 
stressing the need for the construction 
of “at least 600,000 units of low-rent 
public housing in the next three 
years.” 
The 
posed: 
>An urban redevelopment program 
providing necessary financial assist- 
ance to cities for slum clearance, re- 
building and replanning of metropol- 
itan areas to meet modern require- 
ments. 
>Government assistance for middle- 
income housing, especially through 
long-term, low-cost loans for coopera- 


Executive Council also pro- 


tive and non-profit housing and en- 
couragement of construction of rental 
housing. 

>Protection for home buyers under 
federally assisted programs, including 
requirement of a mandatory builder’s 
warranty against structural defects. 
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The Executive Council called the 
low-cost housing program set forth in 
President Eisenhower’s housing mes- 
sage “unrealistic,” the new 
homes it can at best provide would 
involve a monthly housing expense 
almost twice as great as low-income 
families can afford. 

“The proposal to build only 35,000 
units a year was termed “a mere token 
in relation to need.” 

The Executive Council said the Ad- 
ministration has proposed a “patch- 
work program” with emphasis on 
rehabilitation and remodeling of ex- 
isting dwellings, instead of on new 
construction. 

“City and rural slums must be 
wiped out, not camouflaged,” the 
Council declared. “Replanning and 
development of our cities and towns 
must measure up to modern living and 
industrial requirements and provide 
for healthy future growth. Slum 
clearance must go hand in hand with 
new public housing to assure accom- 
modations to those displaced.” 

Calling good housing “basic to the 


since 


garded as shabby treatment of ‘ed. 
eral workers.” 

The Council pointed out that <ur- 
veys made by federal employe un- 
ions have revealed “an abnormally 
high percentage of dual employnient 
among government workers.” [1 ad- 
dition, nearly 40 per cent of the wives 
of federal workers “are obliged to 
seek employment outside the home,” 
the Council said. 

“Unless and until the Administra- 
tion gets squarely behind specific leg- 
islation to increase federal salaries,” 
the statement declared, “any statement 
about strengthening the civil service 
system is nothing more than another 
meaningless promise.” 

In another action the Executive 
Council called for a manifestation of 
“American initiative and effective 
leadership” at the Berlin conference 
of the Big Four foreign ministers. 
This statement assailed the so-called 
Bidault Plan for elections in Germany 
to be supervised by a commission 
composed of representatives of the 
West German Federal Republic, the 
Communist puppet regime in East 
Germany and a neutral nation. 


¢ Program 


nation’s standard of living,” the Ex- 
ecutive Council said: 

“To meet national needs, there must 
be an adequate supply of livable 
housing within the financial reach of 
families of all incomes. 

“One-third of American families 
are badly housed. The greatest need 
is for good housing for low-income 
families. There is pressing need also 
for homes for families in the moderate 
income bracket. 

“Only 25 per cent of families whose 
incomes are over $5000 can afford to 
buy or rent a new dwelling today.” 

The Administration’s housing pro- 
gram, it was declared, falls far short 
of what is needed to achieve the goal 
it sets forth—-a good home for every 
American family. 

Every family, the A. F. of L. leaders 
said, should have the opportunity to 
live in a good home in a modern, 
well-planned community. Housing 
policies, they asserted, should he such 
as to assure that the resources of the 
housing industry are used to sustain 
prosperity and full employme: 
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Statements of the Kxecutive Council 


EXTS OF SOME OF THE IMPORTANT DECLARATIONS ISSUED AT MIDWINTER MEETING 


The Economy 
FACTUAL and unbiased analysis of 


basic economic conditions indicates 
that, while our national economy is 
organically healthy, we are headed 
for serious trouble unless there is 
prompt governmental action. This is 
the Executive Council’s conclusion 
after study of the report of the A. F. 
of L. Research Department on eco- 
nomic developments. 

It is just as dangerous to belittle 
the current recession from the peak 
of economic activity as it is to ex- 
aggerate its meaning. Public under- 
standing of the facts of economic life 
is vital in a democracy. Only such 
understanding can provide a firm 
foundation for confidence in the 
country’s future and public support 
of policies essential to maintain our 
economy as a prosperous, going con- 
cern. 

Our immediate concern is the rapid 
rise in unemployment during the last 
few months. This trend cannot be 
ignored by the government nor lightly 
dismissed as a mere seasonal devel- 
opment. History shows that unem- 
ployment feeds on itself and can 
blight the entire national economy 
unless it is halted in time. 

In the space of three months, be- 
tween October, 1953, and January, 
1954, unemployment increased by 
close to 1,200,000, more than dou- 
bling the number of jobless. Even as 
narrowly defined by the Census, 
2,359,000 workers were reported as 
unemployed at the beginning of this 
year. Both the level of unemploy- 
ment and the rapidity of the rise call 
for remedial action. 

Such action is all the more urgent 
hecause it will be vastly more effec- 
tive while the margin of decline is 
still narrow. If the recession is al- 
lowed to run to greater depths, not 
only will the remedies become more 
burdensome and difficult but gravest 
repercussions throughout the free 
world will be inevitable. There is still 
time to inaugurate policies which can 
reverse the present trend without un- 
due strain, 

First of all, there is need to remove 
the wu: ertainty about the require- 
ments of national defense and mu- 
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tual security confronting the nation 
in the near future. How great a re- 
duction in the strength of the armed 
forces and when? How much reduc- 
tion in defense production and de- 
fense-supporting activities and when? 
How large is the resulting gap in the 
national income likely to be and how 
much of an increase in the civilian 
buying power will it take to fill it? 

The Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent, transmitted to Congress on Jan- 
uary 28, is strangely silent on these 
questions. It reads as though Korea 
and Indo-China never happened and 
the Kremlin did not exist. Yet the 
pace of transition, the extent of cut- 
backs and prospective defense ex- 
penditures loom large in determining 
the ways in which the resulting gap 
can best be filled. 

The President’s Economic Report 
correctly describes “consumer income 
as a key support of prosperity.” But 
this very principle is too often un- 
heeded in the programs the report 
recommends. And a number of 
“pathways toward a stronger econ- 
omy” it suggests lead astray from 
the stated goal. 

Compensation of employes repre- 
sents two-thirds of the national in- 
come. To assure future stability, the 
first need is to sustain the flow of 
buying power which comes from wage 
income. Expanding buying power of 
workers is necessary to support ex- 
panding production and trade and to 
advance living standards. 

A steady decline in farm prices and 
a two-and-a-half year lag in farm in- 
come, despite a sharp population rise, 
has reduced the farm market poten- 
tial for other goods and services. 

To bring the nation on the high 
road to sustained prosperity, not fur- 
ther study but timely action is needed. 
The Executive Council strongly rec- 
ommends the fcllowing type of ac- 
tion: 

(1) Prompt increase in the mini- 
mum wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to $1.25 per hour and 
extension of coverage of the law to 
the workers now exempt. It is dis- 
appointing that the President’s rec- 
ommendations for an increase in the 
minimum wage have failed to mater- 


ialize. The archaic economic views 
expressed on the subject in his Eco- 
nomic Report reveal that he has relied 
on the advice of persons having only 
a remote knowledge of the role of 
the minimum wage in a modern com- 
petitive economy. There is clear evi- 
dence that the increase we recom- 
mend is economically feasible and 
urgently necessary at this time. 

(2) The unemployment insurance 
system must be generally strength- 
ened without delay to increase the 
amount and duration of benefits, with 
benefits geared to wage loss rather 
than a needs concept. Unjustified 
eligibility and disqualification restric- 
tions should be removed from the 
administration of unemployment in- 
surance laws and coverage extended. 
State Legislatures not meeting this 
year should convene in special ses- 
sions to act on needed changes. 

(3) Adequate provisions should be 
made to wipe out the great deficien- 
cies in educational, health and wel- 
fare facilities and services and to 
strengthen natural resource develop- 
ment and conservation. In the drive 
for “economy,” government aids and 
services essential to the national wel- 
fare have been too often sacrificed 
or ignored. 

(4) Funds should be made avail- 
able to launch without delay a pro- 
gram of socially useful public works 
with federal grants and loans avail- 
able to states and municipalities in 
need of such assistance and federal 
projects directly undertaken where 
appropriate. 

(5) Aids for housing low- and 
middle-income families, slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment should 
be far more advanced in size and 
character than proposed in the spe- 
cial message on housing. 

(6) General tax reductions must 
not be put ahead of the federal gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to maintain 
stability and strength of our econ- 
omy. When the budgetary situation 
permits, priority must be given to tax 
relief for those with taxable income 
of under $2000. The so-called “tech- 
nical revisions” recently proposed 
overwhelmingly favor the well-to-do 
and the business community with tax 
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easements. We ask that preferential 
tax treatment accorded to those fa- 
vored groups be rejected and that, 
instead, the numerous and costly tax- 
escape devices be eliminated. 

(7) Full effect shall be given to 
the Employment Act of 1946, requir- 
ing the federal government to mobi- 
lize all its resources to promote con- 
ditions which afford “useful employ- 
ment opportunities for those able, 
willing and seeking to work, and to 
promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power.” The 
Council of Economic Advisers has not 
discharged its full responsibility re- 
quired by this act. 


Taft-Hartley Revision 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL has 


carefully examined the Smith bill (S. 
2650) embodying, for the most part, 
President Eisenhower’s long-delayed 
proposals for revision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Smith bill, as a 
whole, falls dismally short of the ac- 
tion needed to correct the imbalance 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and to make 
it fair to both labor and employers. 
The few portions of the Smith bill 
which attempt to provide labor with 
a measure of relief from oppressive 
requirements of the original law are 
woefully half-hearted. They obvious- 
ly follow the line of least resistance. 

Changes which would permit work- 
ers a degree of mutual assistance to 
maintain union standards, extend un- 
ion security to workers on short-term 
employment and eliminate mandatory 
injunctions in secondary boycott 
cases would be to the good so far as 
they go. But failure to modify re- 
lated provisions, such as the one giv- 
ing precedence to anti-union state 
laws over the federal law with respect 
to union security, destroys much of 
the effect of such changes. 

A new provision allowing states to 
ignore the federal law in so-called 
local “emergencies” is a further sur- 
render of the proper exercise of fed- 
eral responsibility. 

An amendment is included in the 
Smith bill giving employers an addi- 
tional advantage in attacking unions 
before NLRB elections. This change 
has long been sought by employers. 

Another new provision would re- 
place a skilled federal mediator with 
a panel of local citizens in cases 
where a labor injunction is already 
in effect. This proposal is ill-con- 
ceived. In many communities, espe- 
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cially one-industry towns 
and small towns dominat- 
ed by the employer, such 
a local “citizen” board 
would be a ready device 
to compel a settlement on 
employer’s terms. 

Overshadowing all of 
the proposed changes is 
the provision which would 
call for a government-con- 
trolled poll of workers in 
a strike. This proposal 
cuts at the very heart of 
free labor in America. It 
must not be permitted to 
become law. 

Detailed A. F. of L. rec- 
ommendations for Taft- 
Hartley revision were sub- 
mitted by President Meany to Con- 
gressional committees last year. These 
A. F. of L. proposals are construc- 
tive, restrained and realistic. Their 
adoption is essential to make the La- 
bor-Management Relations Law just 
and workable, fair to labor and man- 
agement alike, and fully consistent 
with the public interest. 

Briefly, our main recommendations 
are: 

(1) The right of employers and 
unions to agree to traditional and mu- 
tually satisfactory union security ar- 
rangements should be restored. The 
preferential status which the Taft- 
Hartley Act gives to state laws, which 
are more restrictive than the federal 
law with respect to union security, 
should be eliminated. 

(2) The Taft-Hartley restrictions 
on mutual assistance of workers (the 
so-called “secondary boycott” provi- 
sions) should be amended not only 
to accomplish the purposes provided 
in the Smith bill but also to permit 
concerted action against any subcon- 
tractors, suppliers and distributors 
who may have a joint economic in- 
terest in a dispute between the pri- 
mary employer and his employes. In 
addition, the right of workers to en- 
gage in peaceful picketing should be 
reinstated. 

(3) “The law should be amended 
to end government by injunction. 
Mere removal of the mandatory in- 
junction in secondary boycott cases 
still leaves rampant the rule by in- 
junction without prior hearing. The 
special provisions for damage and 
breach of contract suits against un- 
ions should be eliminated.” 


(4) “The many Taft-Hartley pro- 


Joseph Keenan (left) and Richard Gray, 
leaders of Building Trades Department 


visions which unnecessarily interfere 
with collective bargaining, restrict 
terms of agreements and arbitrarily 
prevent workers from exercising their 
rights of representation should be 
eliminated.” 

(3) “Exemptions denying large 
numbers of workers— including agri- 
cultural workers, plant guards, pro- 
fessional workers and others — full 
rights under the law should be re- 
moved so that the right of all work- 
ers to organize into unions and en- 
gage in collective bargaining will be 
equally protected.” 

(6) “The present cumbersome and 
ineffective provisions relating to so- 
called “national emergencies” should 
be changed to define true national 
emergencies and to emphasize collec- 
tive bargaining, mediation and vol- 
untary arbitration as the best means 
available for ending such disputes.” 

The Smith bill not only fails to 
correct these and other inadequacies 
of the Taft-Hartley Law as it now 
stands but also imposes new and 
greater restrictions on the rights of 
free labor. 

The Taft-Hartley Law has been in 
effect during a period of prosperity 
and full employment. Many employ- 
ers who have refrained from making 
use of its union-destroying provisions 
under these conditions will not hesi- 
tate to use them to the hilt in a period 
of shrinking production and rising 
unemployment. 

The nation can ill afford a break- 
down in labor standards and disrup- 
tion of labor-management relations to 
which the full use of Taft-Hart'-y can 
so quickly lead. 


The Smith bill does not solve the 
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major problems of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and, in fact, would create new 


difficulties. 


Labor Board 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL is 


deeply concerned over the trend of 
decisions by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in the past few months. 

Since the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion came into power, two new NLRB 
members have taken office and a third 
appointee is awaiting Senate action 
on confirmation. This change in the 
political complexion of the Board has 
been followed almost immediately by 
sharp reversals of former NLRB rules, 
precedents and interpretation of basic 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Under the new chairmanship of 
Guy Farmer, who has publicly boasted 
of his determination to make drastic 
changes in the Board’s approach to 
labor-management problems, the 
NLRB has rendered a series of deci- 
sions which have the effect of dam- 
aging trade unions and strengthening 
the hand of employers. 

Already the Board has begun a 
process of ceding federal jurisdiction 
to the states which will seriously in- 
terfere with union organization and 
collective bargaining if not promptly 
checked. It has reversed former NLRB 
precedents in a number of cases in 
order to give employers wider license 
to attack unions under the guise of 
“free speech.” It has imposed more 
severe restrictions on picketing than 
are required even under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It has adopted new rules 
and voting qualifications which are 
obviously designed to hurt unions. 

Its decision in the Ebasco Services, 
Inc., case last month provides a shock- 
ing illustration of how far afield the 
reconstituted NLRB is going in pur- 
suance of its new and punitive policy. 
In that case the Board ordered the 
company and the International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers to sever col- 
lective bargaining relations which had 
been conducted harmoniously on a 
nationwide basis for the past three 
years. 

This drastic punishment was ex- 
acted because the Board. found that 
the company and the union had dis- 
charged an individual employe in 
Joppa. Illinois. This employe was 
ordere:| reinstated with back pay. 

Even if the Board’s finding as to 
the ill-gality of the discharge was 
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justified, which is debatable, the re- 
quirement to reinstate with back pay 
is as far as the NLRB has ever gone 
in such cases. But here the Board set 
a new and dangerous precedent by 
presuming to strip the union of all 
collective bargaining rights as punish- 
ment for having negotiated an unau- 
thorized union security clause in its 
contract with the company. 

To regain its bargaining rights, the 
union must first obtain certification 
from the NLRB. This is impossible 
of fulfillment because the Board has 
been unable to entertain representa- 
tion election petitions in the construc- 
tion industry. 

Thus the Board has forever barred 
the union from representing the em- 
ployes of the company who are mem- 
bers of the union and want to remain 
members. No other union has con- 
tended for bargaining rights for these 
employes. No allegations of company 
domination or assistance to the union 
have ever been made. No complaints 
were lodged against the union by the 
company, which has indicated it 
would prefer to continue its collec- 
tive bargaining relations with the 
union. 

The Executive Council fails to see 
any justification whatsoever for the 
Board’s assumption of power to mete 
out such sweeping and arbitrary 
punishment of the union in this case. 
In fact, we feel that this decision com- 
pletely controverts the ostensible pur- 
pose of the law, which proclaims it 
seeks to promote peaceful collective 
bargaining. 

Apparently, the new National Labor 
Relations Board has set out to demon- 
strate that the Taft-Hartley Act is 
even more oppressive to labor than 
we ever imagined. 

Under the circumstances, the Exec- 
utive Council feels that 
the United States Senate 
should give more than 
perfunctory consideration 
to the nomination of Al- 
bert C. Beeson to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations 
Board. Is this appoint- 
ment a further step in 
packing the Board against 
labor? Should a man who 
has sat on only one side 
of the collective bargain- 
ing table be permitted to 
serve in a quasi-judicial 
position where he is sup- 
posed to judge fairly be- 


tween the conflicting claims of both 
sides? These questions require fur- 
ther exploration. 

The Executive Council feels that 
unless extreme care is taken to appoint 
men to the National Labor Relations 
Board whose impartiality and objec- 
tivity are unchallenged, the workers 
of this country will lose all respect 
for this government agency. The new 
Board already has given us cause to 
wonder whether political considera- 
tions or the provisions of law govern 
its decisions. 


Welfare Funds 
THERE HAS BEEN a tremendous 


growth in recent years in the estab- 
lishment of health and welfare funds 
covering union members. For the 
most part, these plans have been ne- 
gotiated by local unions with em- 
ployers as a part of their collective 
bargaining contracts. As a result of 
lack of experience in this field, local 
unions have set up health and welfare 
programs that differ widely not only 
among the various industries but even 
among local unions in the same in- 
dustry and the same community. 

The Executive Council has given 
careful consideration to the problems 
that have arisen in connection with 
these health and welfare plans. We 
find that in a vast majority of cases 
the programs have been established 
on a sound basis and are being wisely 
and prudently administered. 

However, there are instances where 
it is charged that local unions have 
permitted administration costs to go 
too high and where abuses have been 
charged in the distribution of com- 
missions by agents of insurance com- 
panies. 

A number of international unions 
are investigating this situation with a 
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view to developing standards for the 
protection of their members. The 
Executive Council, therefore, com- 
mends all affiliated unions which have 
taken steps to regulate the actions of 
their local unions in this field and ‘ad- 
vises all national and international 
unions which have not already done 
so to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to insure proper administration 
of health and welfare funds. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is compiling full information on 
health and welfare plans in handy 
pamphlet form to assist affiliated un- 
ions in developing these programs. 


Italy 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of 
the A. F. of L. has received with great 
interest the constructive and encour- 
aging report by Giulio Pastore, gen- 
eral secretary of the Italian Confeder- 
ation of Labor Unions (C.I.S.L.), on 
the situation in Italy. 

On this occasion the A. F. of L. 
reaffirms its solidarity with the dy- 
namic free trade union forces headed 
by Pastore. We greet the progress 
made by the C.I.S.L. in its efforts to 
build a powerful, unified, democratic 
trade union movement free from 
Communist influence and unham- 
pered by any political party or de- 
nominational association. Such a free 
trade union movement is the best 
guarantee for peaceful social prog- 
ress, better conditions of life and la- 
bor, and the triumph of democracy 
over every form of totalitarianism, 
Communist and Neo-Fascist alike. 

In this connection, we express our 
full agreement with the declaration by 
Giulio Pastore that “the Italian po- 
litical situation has been greatly af- 
fected, in a negative sense, by the un- 
stable policies of the Allied powers in 
regard to the Trieste question” and 
that a. “prompt, just solution of the 
Trieste issue would greatly enhance 
the prestige of the democratic forces 
in Italy.” The A. F. of L., therefore, 
firmly reiterates its plea for the re- 
turn of the Trieste area to Italian 
sovereignty. 

The A. F. of L. pledges itself to do 
everything in its power to assure con- 
tinued American support to the demo- 
cratic forces in Italy now striving, 
under very difficult circumstances, to 
protect and promote human freedom 
for the Italian people and to insure 
their rightful role in the building of 
an effective system of collective secu- 
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rity in free Europe and in the com- 
munity of free nations dedicated to 
world peace and prosperity. 

We strongly urge the democratic 
ranks to join their forces in defense 
of their common ideals and the na- 
tional freedom of Italy, now men- 
aced by the Communist conspiracy 
serving the interests of Soviet im- 
perialism. 


Mexican Labor Situation 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL con- 
siders it shocking that the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor is actively recruit- 
ing Mexican labor at border stations 
in the Southwest in defiance of Mexi- 
can government policy. 

It is not surprising that hostile bor- 
der demonstrations have taken place 
in protest against such activities. 
Under the old agreement between our 
country and Mexico which expired 
January 15, all recruitment was done 
jointly by U.S. and Mexican author- 
ities in the interior of Mexico. 

We call attention to the fact that a 
government agency is hiring foreign 
labor not because there is a shortage 
of American workers but at a time 
when unemployment is increasing 
rapidly in the Southwest. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, the increase in 
unemployment during last November 
alone was 46,000, bringing the total 
in the state to 197,000 as of Decem- 
ber 1. It is obvious that the Depart- 
ment of Labor is being used to create 
a surplus supply of labor for the cor- 
porate farms and big ranches of the 
Southwest so that wage standards can 
be depressed. 

Surely it would be wiser for the 
government to recruit unemployed 
workers within the Southwest area 
for available farm jobs rather than to 
import workers at such a time and 
under such conditions. 

We do not approve of the unilateral 
program under which the Department 
of Labor is carrying on its recruit- 
ment activities, nor does the Mexican 
trade union movement. Organized 
labor on both sides of the border 
feels that further efforts should be 
madz to continue the former collec- 
tive agreement which spelled out the 
duties and responsibilities of both 
governments. 

Furthermore, under the old agree- 
ment, there were certain protective 
minimum guarantees, such as the pro- 
viso that Mexican contract workers 
would be guaranteed pay for 75 per 


cent of their work time in this ¢ oun. 
try. Under present border hiring 
practices, the Department of | abor 
has become a party to grower-w. rker 
pacts maintaining the same ge ieral 
standards, but since they depend upon 
administrative policy, which may be 
modified or canceled at will, the work. 
ers have no real guarantees. Corpo- 
rate growers already are demanding 
sharp downward revision of the cuar- 
antees. 

The admission of Mexican contract 
workers without bilateral contract 
protection constitutes a danger to 
both the American standard of living 
and the welfare of the Mexican work- 
ers involved. 

The Executive Council calls upon 
our government, and particularly the 
Department of Labor, to reexamine 
the perilous and shortsighted policies 
now governing the importation of 
farm labor from Mexico and to re- 
new efforts to work out a mutually 
satisfactory compact with that coun- 
try. 

We feel that such an agreement 
should provide decent, minimum 
standards and provide for consulta- 
tion with the trade union organiza- 
tions of both Mexico and this coun- 
try on basic policies. We also are 
convinced that it should include 
stronger provisions to halt the flow 
of illegal, “wetback” immigration of 
workers across the border with all its 
attendant evils. 


Bricker Amendment 


THE A. F. OF L. strongly opposes 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 which 
is designed to alter the existing treaty- 
making powers established under the 
Constitution. The adoption of this 
resolution would, in the opinion of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
seriously weaken the United States 
in its relations with other nations. 
It would constitute a self-defeating 
step in our efforts to fulfill our re 
sponsibilities in the present interna 
tional crisis. 

We urge the Senate not to take 
hasty action on the so-called com 


promise proposals introduced to date 


on this subject. These have been 
drafted hastily and were not given 
sufficient consideration by adequate 
committee hearings. 

We believe that the Constitution 
should be amended only after ‘!ie most 
careful scrutiny and consider.:tion by 
all interested parties over an « \equate 
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period of time. We have found that 
none of the compromise proposals of- 
fers any advantage in comparison 


\ Letter to 


The Executive Council, at its mid- 
winter meeting, approved the follow- 
ing open letter to President Jacob 
Arbenz Guzman of Guatemala: 


Dear Mr. President: 


The American Federation of Labor 
and many other democratic forces in 
this country and elsewhere are deeply 
concerned over the growing influence 
of the Communist elements in Guate- 
mala. We are anxious that this con- 
cern not give rise to any developments 
which might be damaging to the best 
interests of your country, our nation 
and all the other peoples of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

We wish to express to you our 
hearty support of the constructive 
democratic social changes which the 
people of Guatemala seek in order to 
better their conditions of life and 
labor. 

We likewise sincerely appreciate the 
eforts of the Guatemalan people to 
secure their economic independence, 
increase the productivity of their agri- 
culture, bring social justice to the In- 
dian and peasant masses, industrialize 
their nation as much as possible and 
raise the standard of living of the 
workers. In this connection, we be- 
lieve that the projects for building a 
highway to the Atlantic Ocean and a 
new port on the Gulf of Mexico wiil 
be positive contributions to the devel- 
opment of Guatemala’s economy. 

We believe that your nation, like 
any other people, has the right to de- 
cide how its own natural resources 
are to be developed. In this spirit, we 
weleome your nation’s efforts to build 
new industries which will provide jobs 
for its workers, raise their standards 
of living and enhance their well-being. 

We regard highly the Constitution 
adopted by your country in 1945. We 
believe in the type of Labor Code 
which has become law in Guatemala. 
Likewise, we view with high regard 
all efforts to reform the agrarian econ- 
omy of your country so as to make 
available the land to the landless toil- 
ers of the soil and thus build up a 
strong class of small independent 
farmers—a social force indispensable 
to the development and progress of a 
healthy democracy. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we 
wish to express to you our warmest 
sympathy with your country’s en- 
deavor to achieve what has been often 
called economic independence. We do 
not believe that any foreign enter- 
Prises should enjoy special privileges 
m Guatemala or any other country. 
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with the present constitutional provi- 
sions. Indeed, virtually all of the sug- 
gested changes involve great disad- 


vantages and dangers, both to the 
Constitution of the United States and 
to America’s foreign policy. 


the President of Guatemala 


Various conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor have unani- 
mously and forcefully stressed this 
position on behalf of the more than 
10,000,000 organized trade unionists 
whom they represent. We believe that 
United States-owned enterprises, like 
any other concerns doing business in 
your country, must be subject to the 
law of the land, whether such legisla- 
tion be in the realm of agriculture or 
industry. 

However, Mr. President, we do not 
believe that any of the achievements 
of the democratic revolution have been 
brought about or advanced by the 
Communist Party of Guatemala. On 
the contrary, our experience with the 
Communists in our own country and 
in other lands in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and elsewhere has taught us that, 
though they are quick to exploit the 
grievances of the working people, they 
are not really interested in improving 
the conditions of labor. The Commu- 
nists are interested in exploiting the 
shortcomings and weaknesses at hand 
primarily for the purpose of advanc- 
ing their party aims, for the purpose 
of furthering the interests of Soviet 
imperialist policy in its quest for 
world domination. 

This is why we view with profound 
apprehension the extensive subversive 
activities of the Guatemalan section 
of the world Communist Party in your 
country. The support which these ac- 
tivities receive from certain elements 
in your Administration only serves to 
give a cover of respectability and 
conceal the nefarious aims of the Com- 
munists and tends to facilitate their 
campaigns, which are launched not in 
the interest of the people of Guate- 
mala but in the interest and under 
orders of their masters in the Kremlin. 

We believe, Mr. President, that 
there are three specific ways in which 
this Communist influence is demon- 
strated. 

In the first place, it is shown by the 
way in which newspapers that are 
associated with the parties supporting 
your Administration take every pos- 
sible opportunity to attack the United 
States, to accuse it unfairly of such 
monstrous crimes as germ warfare 
and generally to picture our country 
as a grasping and money-mad tyran- 
ny, while at the same time supporting 
such Communist moves as civil war 


in Indo-China and the fraudulent 
Communist peace campaigns. 

The second way in which the Com- 
munist influence is demonstrated is 
the affiliation of many of the leading 
figures in your Administration with 
the various international Communist 
drives and organizations. Bogus peace 
campaigns, Communist “youth” con- 
gresses, “cultural” gatherings and 
other Communist front organizations 
count among their members leading 
figures in the government parties of 
Guatemala. 

Thirdly, Communist influence is 
shown through official patronage to 
the Communist-dominated labor bodies 
and discouragement of attempts to or- 
ganize bonafide democratic free trade 
unions, Recently, the latter was dem- 
onstrated in the arrest of the leaders 
of the Union Nacional de Trabaja- 
dores Libres. We are certain that, 
were it not for the continuous govern- 
ment support of the Communists’ con- 
trol of the organized labor movement, 
many workers’ groups would be will- 
ing and anxious to break the shackles 
of Communist domination. 

We respectfully bring these matters 
to your attention, Mr. President, in 
the hope that you will take the neces- 
sary measures to correct them, and 
thereby insure the development of 
your country into a healthy and pros- 
perous democracy, free from the ter- 
ror of every type of dictatorship and 
the crushing burdens of poverty. 

The democratic labor movement of 
the United States is willing to do 
everything in its power to aid in fur- 
thering the democratic social reforms 
in the interest of the great mass of 
the people of Guatemala and every 
other country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. At the same time, we must 
emphasize to you that we are deeply 
distressed at the open attempt of the 
Communists in your country to sub- 
vert its democratic Constitution in the 
interest of a foreign power that is 
brutally totalitarian and seeks to 
make your nation a mere pawn in the 
international Communist drive for 
world domination and dictatorship. 

Looking forward to an early reply, 
I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
(s) GeorceE MEANY 
President, 
American Federation of Labor 
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WHICH WAY T0 PROSPERITY? 


The President’s Economic Report and the program based upon it 


give rise to a suspicion that the Administration and the Council 


of Economic Advisers may be suffering from a split personality 


By GEORGE T. 


HE Economic Report of the 

President, submitted to Con- 

gress a few days ago, is the 
first one presented by the Eisenhower 
Administration. As such, its impor- 
tance cannot be judged simply as an 
historical document which describes 
what happened during 1953 to the 
economic life of the nation. Instead, 
the real importance of this Report 
lies in its portrayal of the role of the 
government in our economic lives 
both at present and in the future. 

For this reason, therefore, the fol- 
lowing statement of high purpose in 
the opening sections of the Report is 
very important: 

“Unless the government is prepared 
and willing to use its vast powers to 
help maintain employment and pur- 
chasing power, even a minor read- 
justment may be converted into a 
spiraling contraction.” 

With this declaration as the meas- 
uring rod, let us review the Report 
both as to what happened in 1953 
and what the proposals of the Admin- 
istration are. Do the proposals ac- 
tually demonstrate that the govern- 
ment is prepared and willing to use 
its vast powers to maintain employ- 
ment and purchasing power? 

According to the Report, “Perhaps 
never before in their history have the 
American people come closer to real- 
izing the ideal of high and expanding 
employment, without price inflation, 
than in 1953.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this “ideal” was not actually 
reached because the nation suffered 
from what the Report calls “the minor 
contraction of recent months.” 

Specifically, what happened in the 
course of this “minor contraction” — 
according to the Report—was that 
farm income continued to shrink, 
stock prices began drifting down, the 
average length of the workweek in 
manufacturing started to decline, or- 
ders for durable goods declined, retail 
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trade failed to expand, consumer debt 
continued to rise, inventories also con- 
tinued to rise, interest rates rose to an 
accelerated rate, and by December un- 
employment had risen to 1.8 million. 

Nevertheless the Report exudes con- 
fidence and predicts: 

“Our economy is highly prosper- 
ous, and enjoys great basic strength. 
* * * The minor readjustment under 
way since mid-1953 is likely soon to 
come to a close, especially if the rec- 
ommendations of the Administration 
are adopted.” 


EFORE presenting the recommen- 
dations of the Administration for 
correcting the downtrend of the econ- 
omy, it is worthwhile to notice just 
what it believes was the cause of “the 
minor contraction of recent months.” 
According to the Report, “the im- 
mediate cause of the contraction was 
an imbalance between production and 
sales that developed earlier in the 
year”; in other words, “the contrac- 
tion since last June or July has thus 
far been largely in the nature of an 
inventory adjustment.” Put more 
bluntly, once again America’s power 
to produce outstripped the purchasing 
power of the American people. 

The lag in purchasing power is 
fully decumented in the Report. 

While the cost of living “inched a 
little higher,” the income of farmers 
declined. 

While the cost of living “inched 
a little higher,” wage increases in 
manufacturing were less than they 
had been under the wage control pro- 
gram of the government—despite the 
fact that the gross annual product of 
the nation was increasing about 3.7 
per cent and production in manufac- 
turing rose some 8 per cent. To quote 
the Report: 

“However, the monthly rate of in- 
crease in average hourly earnings for 
factory workers (excluding premium 
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pay for overtime) during the period 
from mid-January, 1953, to the end of 
the year was somewhat below that 
during the period of controls and was 
less than half the monthly rate of in- 
crease during the second half of 1950, 
before controls were imposed.” 

Certainly this is not the result ex- 
pected to stem from the benefits of 
ending the dead hand of government 
controls. 

But the result of freedom as re- 
flected in corporate profits was quite 
the reverse. Unlike wages-before-taxes, 
profits-before-taxes have reached an 
all-time high since the abolition of 
controls. The rates of profits for the 
first three quarters cf 1953 were 
higher than the peak profits of World 
War II by a very substantial amount. 
The peak in profits was reached in 
1943 when the then all-time high of 
$25 billion was attained. A new all- 
time high record was made in 1953 
when profits accrued at an annual rate 
of roughly $45 billions. Even the 
slight “contraction” of the fourth 
quarter will not endanger the record 
for profits set up during 1953. 

Yet, in his letter of transmittal to 
Congress, the President concludes that 
the “slight contraction” was “due 
mainly to a decline in spending by 
business for additions to inventory.” 
[Emphasis added. ] 

This definition of what caused the 
downtrend—from the viewpoint of the 
Administration—is important because 
it forecasts the kinds of actions which 
are recommended. The decline in the 
spending of business for inventory— 
not the decline in the spending of con- 
sumers for the goods and services they 
helped to produce at an all-time rec- 
ord—is the seat of the trouble, from 
the viewpoint of the Report. 

Apart from whatever caused the 
downtrend of economic activity, the 
Report makes clear that the nation is 
not in the throes of a recession. [How- 
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ever, to avoid the possible effects of 
“psychological repercussions” stem- 
ming from the current “inventory ad- 
jusiment,” a legislative program was 
cautiously recommended in the Re- 
port—with the qualification that these 
measures constitute a program of im- 
mediately advisable action and by no 
means is the program to be considered 
as made up of emergency measures, 
since “the current situation clearly 
does not require one.” 

What is the legislative program rec- 
ommended in the Report? It is es- 
sentially the “bold, dynamic program” 
which the Administration has laid 
before Congress. As the President’s 
messages to Congress indicate, the 
program allegedly includes “reform- 
ing” the tax structure, “aids” to hous- 
ing, “aid” to agriculture, “improve- 
ment” of the social security program 
and a position on minimum wages. 
In addition, “studying” plans for pub- 
lic works and formulation of policies 
on economic relations with other 
countries are also in this program. 

Save for a part of the tax program, 
the status of the program today is 
that the Administration has proposed 
and the Congress has not yet disposed. 
In short, the limited program so cau- 
tiously advanced by the Administra- 
tion has yet to go into action; mean- 
while, the “contraction” continues and 
unemployment grows. 

But there is one part of the pro- 
gram which is in effect partially: re- 
form of the tax structure. On Janu- 
ary 1 personal income taxes were re- 
duced on an average 10 per cent and 
the excess profits tax was allowed to 
die. Let us examine the tax program 
to detect the approach of the Adminis- 
tration in reversing the downtrend. 

The proposals on taxation in the 
Report are neatly divided into two 
major parts. One is defined as 
“Greater Equity to Consumers” and 
the other is headed as “Encourage- 
ment of Enterprise and Employ- 
ment.” 

Tax benefits for consumers include 
allowances for widows and widowers 
who employ assistance for children at 
home. for families whose children 
earn more than $600 per year, for 
relief from heavy medical expendi- 
ture. for employer contributions to 
health and pension plans, for pen- 
Sioner:. and making available split- 
incom: privileges for heads of house- 


holds. 


Just ow much such corrections in 
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the tax structure will add to the con- 
suming power of the nation is dis- 
closed by the observation that: 

“These faults can be remedied at 
a comparatively small loss of reve- 
nue.” 

On the other hand, the Report finds 
that the present structure of business 
income taxation is faulty since it 
leaves too little incentive for the as- 
sumption of risk by investors and “of- 
fers too meager a reward to enterpris- 
ers who assume high risks.” This 
statement appears to contradict the 
facts in the Report describing profits 
in 1953. Concretely, the Report 
states: 

“Profits after taxes for the first 
three quarters of 1953 were, in terms 
of seasonally adjusted annual rates, 
a little over 20 billion dollars, com- 
pared with 181 billion in 1952 as a 
whole.” 

It is quite difficult to accept the 
assumption of “meager” rewards and 
also the fact that in 1953 profits 
reached an all-time high in the history 
of the United States. Nevertheless, a 
number of important tax reductions 
are proposed to stimulate incentive. 
Carry-back privileges on net losses 
are to be increased from one to two 
years; so-called “double taxation” on 


You can fool some of the people 
all of the time and all of the 
people some of the time. But 
you can’t fool all of the people 
all of the time. 

—Abraham Lincoln. 


dividends alone is to be eliminated; 
depreciation allowances are to be lib- 
eralized; research and development 
expenses are to be deducted as busi- 
ness costs; and taxes on undistributed 
earnings are to be reduced by plac- 
ing upon the government the burden 
of proof that keeping such profits 
from the stockholders is unreasonable. 

The Report does not state that these 
changes can be made at “a compara- 
tively small loss of revenue.” Rather 
the suggestion is made that refunds of 
tax overpayment should be speeded. 

The fact should be clear that neither 
the proposed tax changes nor the tax 
reductions in effect will have any 
noticeable results on the ability of 
consumers generally to purchase the 
inventory which allegedly caused the 
“contraction” in economic activity. 
Instead, the “tax cuts” which have 
had the greatest impact on wage- 


earners are those due to unemploy- 
ment. 

The overemphasis upon encourag- 
ing initiative of business and the 
slight regard to stimulation of con- 
sumption are not limited to the tax 
field. The Administration’s position 
on minimum wages—based on the 
Report—is even more glaring. The 
sum and substance of this position is 
that there should be no increase in 
the minimum wage at this time. 


— arguments marshaled for this 
conclusion reach back to Eight- 
eenth Century economic theory and 
were thoroughly reviewed at the time 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
originally under discussion in Con- 
gress in 1935. These fallacies were rec- 
ognized as out of place during the first 
half of the Twentieth Century; now 
they have been exhumed to haunt 
wage-earners and their families who 
are expected to live on $30 per week 
or 75 cents an hour because a higher 
wage would discourage the initiative 
of their employers. Here, if ever, is 
a problem which is both “human” 
and “economic” that cannot be 
evaded by nice distinctions of lan- 
guage. 

Looking back over the entire Eco- 
nomic Report and the “bold, dynamic 
program” based upon it, one is led to 
suspect that the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Administration may 
be suffering from a_ psychological 
malady characterized as a split per- 
sonality. In view of the fact that 
psychology is such a basic ingredient 
in the prescription written in the Re- 
port, perhaps it is not amiss to sug- 
gest the old cliche, “physician, heal 
thyself.” 

To be specific, time and time again 
in the Report the role of government 
in the economic life of the nation is 
described in truly bold and dynamic 
words such as these: 

“It must be recognized, however, 
that the demands of modern life and 
the unsettled state of the world re- 
quire a much larger role for govern- 
ment and a much higher level of tax- 
ation than suited earlier generations. 

“The proper role of government is 
not to resist adjustment to change, 
but rather to foster conditions under 
which adjustment can be accom- 
plished with a minimum of hardship 
or difficulty.” 

“Still another condition of eco- 
nomic progress in our times is a floor 
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of security for the individual, and it 
is incumbent on government to help 
to establish it.” 

“It must also be recognized that, 
while it is desirable to bring down the 
scale of government, our society has 
become so complicated that, quite 
apart from large and continuing needs 
for defense, the government now 
properly assumes obligations un- 
known to earlier generations.” 

But the program arising from the 
same Report bears no discernible re- 
lation to these vigorous descriptions 
of government. Instead, it appears 
that the Administration does not wish 
to breast the economic tides which are 
now running against the nation but 
is satisfied with a cautious wetting of 
a toe at the water’s edge. 

Faced with the problem of great un- 
sold “inventories,” the Administra- 
tion proposes policies designed to in- 
crease the production of more “inven- 
tories.” The incentives of producers 
are to be stimulated, not the ability of 
consumers to buy the inventories 
which allegedly “caused” the “adjust- 
ment.” 

Faced with the fact that wage in- 
creases have been insufficient to place 
adequate consuming power in the 
hands of wage-earners, the Adminis- 
tration refuses to raise even minimum 
wages. Faced with rising unemploy- 
ment, the Administration decides to 
“study” the planning of public works 
but not to make use of plans now 
ready. This timidity in connection 
with a public works program demon- 
strates vividly the split-personality ill- 
ness of the Administration. 

For example, in the Report there 
is the frank admission that: 

“A growing economy brings new 
needs for building and engineering 
projects that clearly lie outside the 
realm of private enterprise.” 

“Within limits, expenditures for 
public works can be timed to serve 
the interests of stability.” 

“The backlog of desirable federal, 
state and local public works is counted 
in tens of billions of dollars.” 

“Although the rate of public con- 
struction has been rising significantly 
in recent years, it is much smaller 
than what is needed * * * to eliminate 
within, say, the next decade the ac- 
cumulated need for extensions or im- 
provements of highways, schools, hos- 
pitals, sewer and water facilities, 
parks, forests and other elements of 
the public estate.” 
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But no policy designed “to serve 
the interests of stability” is suggested. 

It most certainly seems that the re- 
quirements of prudence would dictate 
that in uncertain times such as these, 
genuine boldness would set into mo- 
tion a public works program. Cer- 
tainly this does not mean a program 
measured in terms of tens of billions 
of dollars. Rather it does mean the 
expenditure of funds in the nature of 
a premium payment on insurance 
against the risk that the current “con- 
traction” may become a full-blown re- 
cession or depression, as the Council 
of Economic Advisers would define 
those terms. 

The well-being of the nation is not 
a matter to be left to economic sooth- 
sayers, no matter how high their 
standing in that art may be. 

Certainly any program of public 
works costs money, but since the Ad- 
ministration is already following a 
policy of economizing on defense, the 
burden of a public works program will 
not be unbearable. Furthermore, 
since no one knows the course of the 






present contraction, there can be 
certainty that the national debt ,. ||| 
not grow as national income falls ::::d 
tax income declines. 

To be sure, it is a mistake to |e. 
scribe the state of the nation in te: :is 
of “gloom” and “doom,” but \ ith 
equal certainty it is an error to define 
the present program of the Admiiis- 
tration as “bold” and “dynamic.” As 
for the Economic Report itself. it 
demonstrates clearly that the Council 
of Economic Advisers is attempting to 
face in two directions simultaneously 
—one face toward outmoded doctrines 
of classical economics and the other 
face toward the economic facts of the 
Twentieth Century. 

It is to be hoped that the present 
split-personality illness will be cured 
promptly so that we may continue our 
American way of life, safe from the 
snares and delusions of all the “isms” 
so prevalent in the world about us. 
We must never endanger our belief 
in the dignity of the individual man 
and our fervent desire for continuing 
economic freedom. 


Training in Civil Defense 


‘T*WO members of the American 

Federation of Labor were class- 
mates recently during a two-week 
course for rescue instructors at the 
National Civilian Defense Training 
Center, Olney, Maryland. They are 
Ray W. Wheeler of Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone, a sergeant in the Canal 
Zone Fire Department and a member 
of the International Association of 
Fire Fighters, and Joseph Fejes of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, a member of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and director of res- 
cue, engineering and debris removal 
of the Fairbanks civil defense organ- 
ization. 

Both men report that the course, 
conducted by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, has given them 
valuable knowledge and experience 
which they intend to use in promoting 
civil defense in their home communi- 
ties. 

They are of the opinion, however, 
that even greater benefits from the 
course can be obtained if classes 
are divided, with beginners in one 
class and experienced students like 
themselves in an advanced class. 

At Olney they received intensive 
instruction in methods of organizing 











and training rescue squads, care and 
use of rescue tools, handling casual- 
ties, firefighting, tunneling through 
wreckage, lashing and rigging, use of 
ladders and hoisting devices, shoring 
and breaching walls, and coping with 
the hazards of damaged utilities, such 
as broken gas mains, power lines and 
water pipes. 

Before going to the National Civil 
Defense Training Center, Sergeant 
Wheeler completed a course in ad- 
vanced firefighting at the New York 
Fire College and answered more than 
100 alarms with the New York Fire 
Department. He is a graduate of the 
Army Ordnance course in chemical 
weapons and a qualified Red Cross 
first-aid instructor. 

Mr. Fejes served with the Army in 
Alaska from 1943 to 1945. He liked 
the country so much that he returned 
after the war with his family to make 
his home in Fairbanks. He is em- 
ployed as an electrician. During the 
first week of his course at the National 
Civil Defense Training Center his 
expenses were taken care of by the 
Fairbanks Central Labor Union, the 
Building Trades Council and the city 
of Fairbanks. He paid his own ex 
penses during the second week. 
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Let’s do our part to make America 


a better place in which to live 


HVE A DOLLAR TO L.0.PLE. 


By JAMES L. McDEVITT 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


ABOR’S League for Political Ed- 
ucation starts its 1954 cam- 
paign for dollar contributions 

on March 1. Every American Fed- 
eration of Labor member will be 
asked to give $1, receiving a 1954 
L.L.P.E. membership card in return. 

Every dollar given to the League 
will be used exclusively to help elect 
friends of labor to Congress. To be 
a friend of labor a candidate must 
have the non-partisan endorsement of 
the local and state branches of 
Labor’s League after careful consid- 
eration of the records of all candi- 
dates. 

The $1 voluntary contributions are 
not used to pay for the year-round 
educational work or the regular oper- 
ating expenses of Labor’s League. 
These are a regular part of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor budget. 
However, the Taft-Hartley Act for- 
bids using any union funds to help 
elect a Congressional candidate. That 
is why each American Federation of 
Labor member is asked to give $1 
voluntarily. If we don’t support our 
friends, then we will leave the field 
wide open to the special - interest 
groups trying to elect anti-labor can- 
didates. 

In the 1952 election approximately 
$100,000,000 was spent by all groups. 
Four of America’s wealthy families 
gave more to elect their friends in 
1952 than all the 10,000,000 members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
gave to elect theirs. The Rockefellers, 
the Pews, the Mellons and the Du- 
Ponts save political contributions in 
1952 totaling $259,275, according to 
oficial reports of the clerk of the 
House .f Representatives. 

That was more than the $252,002 
given |.y the 10,000,000 A. F. of L. 
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MR. McDEVITT 


members through L.L.P.E. in 1952. 
No wonder a backward Congress was 
elected. 

The participating international un- 
ions of the A. F. of L. are mailing 
personal letters and a set of L.L.P.E. 
membership books to each of their 
local unions starting in March. Fed- 
eral labor unions will receive books 
direct from Washington. 

The best way to arouse support 
for this important fund-raising cam- 
paign is to make it a special order of 
business at the membership meetings 
of the locals. A program arranged 
through the local league will serve to 
inform the membership about the 
operations of the local league, the 
Congressional seats up in this year’s 
elections and the great needs for 
funds. Following the meeting every 
member should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to give his dollar. This can 
be done at meetings, by direct mail, 
through personal contact by the shop 


steward or at the time and place of 
regular dues collection. 

The important thing is to get the 
dollars flowing in quickly. Experi- 
ence has shown that all it takes to get 
the dollars is to explain to each mem- 
ber how badly friends of labor need 
his help and then ask him for his 
dollar. 

The first rule in politics is that 
elections are won in the precincts, 
not in Washington, D. C. All the 
national L.L.P.E. can do is send out 
the voting records and current infor- 
mation on what is going on in Wash- 
ington, coordinate the fund-raising 
drive and see that a local L.L.P.E. is 
organized and functioning properly 
in each state and community. From 
there on it is up to the local union 
members and the officers of the local 
union and local L.L.P.E. Checking 
registration lists, ringing doorbells, 
manning the polling places on Elec- 
tion Day, furnishing the records of 
the candidates to each union member 
cannot be done from Washington. It 
takes local initiative, leadership and 
membership participation. 

To help promote the fund-raising 
campaign and to give advice and as- 
sistance wherever possible in organ- 
izing local activities, four area direc- 
tors have been appointed to the na- 
tional staff of Labor’s League for 
Political Education. Charles Houk, 
secretary-treasurer of the Tennessee 
State Federation of Labor, has been 
named Southern director. Hugh Mul- 
lin, chairman of the Pittsburgh 
L.L.P.E., has been named Eastern 
director. C. Al Green, vice-president 
of the California State Federation of 
Labor, has been named Western 
director. Stanley Elliott, first vice- 
president of the Indiana State Fed- 
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eration of Labor, has been named 
Midwestern director. 

These four directors have wide ex- 
perience in L.L.P.E. activities and are 
respected in the trade union move- 
ment in their areas. Under the direc- 
tion of the national L.L.P.E., these 
men will travel continually during the 
coming months, helping out in every 
situation where their presence is 
needed by local and state leagues. 
They will be available, within the 
limits of time and distance, to ex- 
plain the purposes of Labor’s League 
and the political issues at member- 
ship meetings and at L.L.P.E. rallies. 
Their assistance will be made available 
in organizing local register-and-vote 
campaigns or any of the other local 
educational programs. 

L.L.P.E.’s purposes are quite sim- 
ple. We operate on the principle 
that, if the people have the facts, 
they will vote in their own self-inter- 
est; they will realize that there is a 
direct. relationship between their 
bread and butter and the candidates 
they vote for on Election Day. 

If the ballots we check on Election 
Day listed issues rather than names, 
there is little question how the elec- 
tion would go. If voters were asked 
to vote either for a man who favors 
fair labor laws, adequate social secu- 
rity, full employment and better pub- 
lic schools or for a man who favors 
outlawing unions, giving charity 
rather than social security, creating 
a pool of unemployed and permitting 
child labor in factories, is there any 
doubt how most people would vote? 
However, at the present time vicious 
reactionaries, protected by the press 
and campaigning on emotion-packed 
issues, are elected by the very work- 
ing people against whom they will 
vote once they are in office. 

Party labels don’t tell us the an- 
swer in too many cases. That is 
why non-partisan study of the voting 
records is the test employed by the 
A. F. of L.’s political arm. This is 
the best method for A. F. of L. mem- 
bers to exercise their independent 
right to help choose those who write 
the laws under which we all must live. 

This is an important election year. 
Thirty-five Senate seats and all 435 
seats in the House are up this year. 
Each of us can do his part to make 
America a better place in which to 
live. Give $1 to Labor’s League, be 
sure you are qualified to vote, and 
then vote on Election Day. 
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For a Better Civil Service 


By JAMES A. CAMPBELL 


President, American Federation of Government Employes 


NDER the spoils system the 
distribution of government 
jobs was based not on the ap- 

plicant’s qualifications for the job 
but on his record as a worker for the 
political party that had won the last 
election. 

The more diligently he worked, the 
more votes he presumably influenced 
or the larger was his financial con- 
tribution, the greater would be his 
claim to the kind of job he wished 
in the government service. 

This is what we had prior to 1883, 
and it is remarkable that the country 
withstood the abominations of the 
spoils system as well as it did. 

Unfortunately, there are forces at 
work in this country today trying to 
abolish the merit system. They would 
remove any semblance of a career 
from the federal service. Once again, 
we have the insistent clamor of those 
who believe that party loyalty must 
lead to a federal job. 

But what about the civil service 
system as it exists today? Has it 
developed as it should, so as to pro- 
vide the type of public service that 
the country needs? 

Unfortunately, we cannot answer 
these questions wholly in the affirma- 
tive. The civil service system is not 
what it should be. Its shortcomings 
lie not only in failure to extend it to 
include all non-policy-making posi- 
tions but in failure to provide incen- 
tives which will encourage able em- 
ployes to remain in the service. 

We still need an adequate transfer 
procedure that would make the skills 
and abilities of the employes readily 
available throughout the executive 
branch of the government. We need 
a promotion system that would re- 
move personal favoritism and secrecy, 
provide a more careful selection of 
supervisory personnel and establish 
grievance procedures that will guar- 
antee fair treatment and protect em- 
ployes against dismissal to satisfy the 
whims of prejudiced supervisors. 

The common belief of many per- 
sons is that federal employment is a 
sinecure and that no one voluntarily 





ever leaves a government job. The 
truth could not be further from that 
mistaken idea. 

Two years ago the Budget Bureau 
and the Civil Service Commission 
conducted a survey of length of serv- 
ice and leave conditions in the civil 
service. One-third of the 1,258,000 
employes had five years’ service or 
less. Seventy-eight per cent had served 
no more than ten years. 

The figures show that 95 per cent 
of government employes leave the 
service before completing twenty-five 
years. 

In the calendar year 1952 there 
were 400,000 employes who voluntar- 
ily left their government jobs. In 1951, 
437,000 voluntarily left their jobs. 


HAT can be done to build a genu- 
W ine career service? How can the 
government be given the benefit of 
long experience which private busi- 
ness values so highly in its personnel? 
It is not difficult. 

It is only necessary to provide fed- 
eral employes with reasonable incen- 
tives to stay in the government serv- 
ice. Give them rates of pay at least 
commensurate with the advance of 
living costs and other working condi- 
tions that would influence more em- 
ployes to make government service a 
career. 

Above all, an end should be put to 
all this uncertainty which for many 
months has kept thousands of federal 
employes wondering when they would 
lose their jobs. The number actually 
separated has been small, but the fear 
of losing one’s job is much more 
widespread. 

We have pointed out some of the 
things that are wrong in the hope 
that it would point the way to better 
government through better working 
conditions. 

There is much about our govern 
ment and our country that is right, 
and we of the American Federation of 
Government Employes in every part 
of the United States have dedicated 
ourselves to the cause of good gov- 
ernment. 
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Giulio Pastore Reports on 


The Situation in Italy 


As the general secretary of the Italian Confederation of Labor Unions 
(C.LS.L.), Giulio Pastore leads democratic trade union forces in his country. 
He reported on the Italian situation—a subject of great interest to American 
labor—at the midwinter meeting of the A. F. of L. Executive Council. 


HAVE noticed, since my arrival 

in the United States, a widespread 

and puzzling wave of pessimism 
concerning the Italian political situa- 
tion. There is no reason whatsoever 
to consider as inevitable today the 
conquest of power by the Communist 
Party of Italy. On the contrary, 
although its leader, Palmiro Togliatti, 
has greatly reduced his aggressive 
tactics in favor of a seemingly con- 
ciliatory policy with the view of luring 
to his side the unguarded and naive 
elements of Italian public opinion, the 
prestige of the Communist Party has 
in fact failed to increase during the 
past two years and in some sectors of 
the labor movemert it has actually 
started to decline. 

One of these sectors is the trade 
union field. The Communist Italian 
General Confederation of Labor 
(C.G.1.L.) is losing votes in the 
elections of shop committees. Fur- 
thermore, the Italian Communist Con- 
federation is no longer capable of 
conducting political strikes with any 
degree of success, nor is it able to con- 
duct, alone, strikes of genuine trade 
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union character. Herein lies the most 
convincing demonstration of the in- 
fluence gained by the free trade union 
movement among Italian workers. 

Some people have derived dramatic 
conclusions from the political elec- 
tions of June 7, 1953. However, 
even in this particular instance it is 
entirely out of place to talk of an 
“inevitable Communist triumph.” 

If it is true that the June 7 elections 
resulted in an overall increase of 
votes for the Communist and the pro- 
Soviet Socialist (Nenni) parties, it 
is also true that careful analysis of 
the results shows that it was a success 
of a temporary character, largely due 
to the tremendous propaganda con- 
centrated in the most economically 
depressed zones of the country, par- 
ticularly in Southern Italy. 

In the industrial centers of the 
North, which exercise a predominant 
influence in determining the political 
character of the country, such a 
success did not take place. 

The Italian parliamentary system 
permits the democratic conquest of 
power by those who command an ab- 





solute or relative majority. However, 
according to the present distribution 
of seats in the House of Representa- 
tives, we have the following situation: 


Communist and Social-Commu- 
nist members 2 


In the Senate, the majority of the 
non-Communist groups is even 
greater. 

I want now to stress that the Com- 
munist peril has by no means disap- 
peared, nor is it today less serious 
than heretofore. In this connection, 
I wish to state that in my opinion the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has made a grave error 
in facilitating a split in the Italian 
free trade union movement. 

There exists in Italy, in addition to 
the C.I.S.L., a second small organ- 
ization affiliated with the I.C.F.T.U. 
called the Italian Labor Union 
(U.L.L.). In the purely economic 
field for the defense of labor rights, 
such a split has indirectly performed 
a service in favor of Italian em- 
ployers, while in the political field 
it has played into the hands of the 
Communists. 

No one can deny that, in the fac- 
tories as well as in the agricultural 
fields, this division of the free trade 
union forces has eliminated the psy- 
chological advantage of a clear-cut, 
single choice between the Communist 
and the democratic labor unions. 
Moreover, there still exist a sub- 
merged and at times quite open ri- 
valry between the two democratic la- 
bor movements, with inevitable dam- 
aging consequences to the anti-Com- 
munist front. 

The Communist leaders are so well 
aware of this situation that while they 
keep up the most furious attacks 
against the C.I.S.L., they develop a 
persistent policy of friendship toward 
the U.I.L. It is impossible to solve 
such a difficult situation with provi- 
sional measures based on a policy of 
so-called “friendly relationship.” The 
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truth of the matter is that one cannot 
overcome the enemy—especially such 
a powerful and aggressive one as the 
Communists—with divided forces. 

I want to point out the great in- 
feriority of means with which the free 
trade union movement operates in 
Italy in comparison to the Communist 
unions, which have at their disposal 
an apparatus of officers, financial re- 
sources and a network of headquar- 
ters five or six times greater than the 
C.1.S.L. 

Recent statistics compiled on a na- 
tional scale show that the Communist 
unions have 4,500 full-time officers, 
organizers and field representatives 
versus only 900 for the C.1.S.L. In 
addition, in every Italian province the 
Communist political apparatus, with 
its ample resources of men. and 
money, is completely and at all times 
at the disposal of the Communist 
unions. 

These means are not provided for 
by the Italian workers. They came 
from extraneous sources, specifically 
political and perhaps foreign. It is 
a known fact that the Communist 
C.G.1.L. distributes its membership 
cards without collecting initiation fees 
of any sort and is not concerned with 
the payment of monthly dues. 

Somewhat similar observations can 
be made in reference to the Italian 
democratic parties. For quite some 
time they have been engaged in bitter 
fights among themselves, thus neu- 
tralizing the effectiveness of each 
other. This state of affairs leads to 
serious consequences because, in addi- 
tion to the necessity of fighting the 
Communist danger, Italian democracy 
must guard itself against the resurgent 
forces of the Right, namely, the Fas- 
cists and the Monarchists. 

Obviously, the Italian democratic 
parties (Christian Democrats, Social 
Democrats, Republicans and Liber- 
als) cannot successfully fight on two 
fronts if they do not reach among 
themselves a minimum agreement at 
least in reference to the solution of 
the most pressing problems. This 
should not be too difficult in view of 
the quasi-similar approach to the solu- 
tion of such urgent problems as indi- 
cated in the public statements of their 
respective leaders. 

Convinced that it was voicing the 
aspirations not only of its members 
but of the Italian workers in general, 
the C.I.S.L. recently addressed an ap- 
peal to the four democratic parties 
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credit democracy before the ey«~ of 
the workers. Hence the necessity {hat 
the Italian democratic parties aj,an- 
don for good their internecine \ ar- 
fare and find again a field of fruitful 
cooperation among themselves. 
The resumption of active coojera- 
tion among the four democrati: par- 
ties would (Continued on Page 30) 


suggesting a program of action on 
which they all could agree. 

The Communist danger in Italy is 
at least equal to the Communist dan- 
ger throughout the world and particu- 
larly Europe. It is closely tied to the 
intense propaganda campaign by a 
well equipped and aggressive appara- 
tus whose primary objective is to dis- 


‘Evils of Untonism’ 


The article below appeared recently in The Sun, a Canadian news- 
paper of large circulation published at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
We believe our readers will be interested in Columnist Barry Mather’s 
analysis of the so-called “evils of unionism.” 





By BARRY MATHER 


OW much better would we all be without unions? Yes. how 


much? A gentleman, and no doubt a scholar, had a letter in 

one of the other papers advising workers against getting organ- 
ized. He said that employes joining unions lose their liberties as 
individuals and become dominated, also regimented. How true 
this is! 

Before the unions came a man was free to do an honest day-and-a- 
half’s work for an honest day’s pay. He was at liberty to stand on his 
own heels and bargain with the boss. He could be pushed around 
at any time. Nobody regimented him against it. 
The unions have changed this. Today not even the non-union 
employe is free from the evils of unionism. As a result of union 
people being dragooned into accepting raises, many non-union people 
have been intimidated into accepting raises, too. 

I speak with sad personal experience. I once, misguidedly, helped 
organize a union. My hopes for greater individuality were high. 
Imagine my remorse when I saw what unions really do to you! 

The good old six-day week, that we employes knew so well and 
were so attached to, was scrapped! 

In its place the five-day week was foisted on us! 

Instead of being free to work 70 hours in six days, we were quickly 
dominated into working 40 hours in five! 

And from the very moment the union got us we had to take more 
pay! 

To show you how unions treat you—for every $20 a month raise 
the union forced on us we had to pay, I believe it was, as much as $1 
a month in dues! 

The fate of union members’ wives must be particularly trying. 


In place of the happy times of long hours, low pay and personal 


insecurity, unions have dominated entire families, indeed, entire 


communities, into a better standard of life. 
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SLAVERY 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


T IS often said that Soviet con- 

centration camps differ from 

those which were established by 
the Nazis in that the Nazis wanted 
to exterminate their prisoners while 
the Soviet dictatorship wants to ex- 
ploit them for economic purposes. 

While it is true that there are no 
gas chambers in the Soviet concen- 
tration camps, it should not be for- 
gotten that, in the final analysis, the 
Soviet slave labor system has killed 
at least as many human beings as 
did the Nazis with their methods of 
wholesale assassination. 

Heavy work, systematic starvation, 
diseases and insufficient medical care, 
lack of protection against work acci- 
dents and harsh climate have brought 
in their wake an extremely high 
death rate in the Soviet concentration 
camps. 

It is not only slow death which 
menaces the inmates of Soviet con- 
centration camps. On several occa- 
sions Soviet prisoner camps have 
been the scenes of wholesale exter- 
mination of defenseless victims of the 
Soviet regime. Such tragedies must 
not be overlooked in any study of 
slave labor in the Soviet Union. 

The free trade union movement in 
all countries attaches special impor- 
tance to the struggle against slave 
labor. The international free labor 
movement is resolutely opposed to 
slave labor in any form anywhere. The 
free trade unions have consistently 
fought against any move which would 
threaten to replace free labor by 
forced labor, even when performed 
by prisoners convicted of crimes in 
democratic countries, under a rule of 
law. 

The free trade union movement has 
always opposed every scheme to have 
convict labor compete with free labor. 
Work can be a means of reforming 
prisoners. But such work must never 
be used to deprive the free workers 
of their liberties and their jobs or to 
endanger their wage standards and 
workin: conditions. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the fre: labor movement is highly 
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alarmed by the fact that slavery has 
become an official institution in one- 
third of the world. We are shocked 
that forced labor is playing an in- 
creasing role in the economic life of 
these countries. In the face of the 
growing threat of this slave labor sys- 
tem, the workers of the free countries 
cannot feel that their own achieve- 
ments are secure. Under such tragic 
circumstances, we cannot hope for un- 
impeded and steady social progress 
even in the free countries of Europe, 
Asia and the Americas. 

Our opposition to slave labor stems 
also from our solemn duty of inter- 
national labor solidarity toward the 
oppressed and exploited workers of 
Russia, China, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Eastern Germany, the Baltic 
and Balkan states and all the other 
regions and countries of the Soviet 
empire. 


W* HAVE seen how in Russia the 

rise in the number of concentra- 
tion camps and slave laborers has been 
accompanied by the curtailment and 
destruction of the most elementary 
rights of even the workers who are 
nominally free. The extension of 
forced labor has meant cruel pressure 
on their living standards. 

Today the workers of Communist 
Russia—even those outside the labor 
camps—are subject to a form of 
bondage. They have no right to 
strike for better wages and working 
conditions. 

In our opposition to the slave la- 
bor system, we are loyally serving 
the basic interests of the peoples of 
Russia, China and the other coun- 
tries under Communist rule. We are 
defending these interests for which 
they themselves are not permitted to 
speak out or fight. 

The cancerous growth of slave la- 
bor threatens these peoples with moral 
degradation, cultural barbarization 
and economic retrogression. Proof 
of this can be found in the fact that 
we have been swamped with letters 
from escaped inmates of these horror 
camps. They all express deep grati- 


tude to free labor and readiness to 
help us fight this menace. 

It is well known from history that 
states whose economy was based to 
any important extent on slave labor 
manifested strong tendencies toward 
aggression and expansionism. 

The fact that modern slavery is a 
political and economic instrument of 
totalitarian dictatorship does not 
make the contemporary slave state 
less aggressive than those of former 
times. On the contrary, the combina- 
tion of totalitarianism and large-scale 
exploitation of slave labor constitutes 
a particular danger for world peace. 
The Soviet slave labor system is mov- 
ing steadily and swiftly in a vicious 
circle. To liquidate all individuals 
and groups who are considered a real 
or even potential obstacle to the de- 
signs of the dictatorship, these peo- 
ple are sent to concentration camps 
and exploited as slave laborers. 

Since this method involves the con- 
version of an increasingly large part 
of the Soviet economy to the use of 
slave labor, the dictatorship is con- 
stantly hunting for new prisoners in 
order to keep its slave labor economy 
going. Thus, political persecution en- 
genders slavery and slavery engenders 
political persecution. The most alarm- 
ing result is the tendency toward an 
international expansion of the slave 
system. This tendency undoubtedly 
constitutes a most grave threat to 
world peace. 

Our struggle against slave labor is 
not negative. It is a most positive 
way of fighting for the defense and 
promotion of human rights and hu- 
man dignity. 

The existence of a forced labor 
system is a complete negation of 
human rights. The spread of this 
plague in a large sector of the globe 
makes it the first duty of all demo- 
cratic forces, and particularly of 
free labor, to rise in protest against 
this scourge of our century. 

Democracy and human rights can- 
not be considered secure anywhere in 
the world if faced by the existence— 
let alone expansion—of slavery. 
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— ADINORIALS 


by beorge Meany 


The Time to Act Is Now 


T LAST there are signs that the Administration is 
A waking up to the danger of the chain reaction upon 
the national economy of fusing the explosive ele- 
ments in falling production and rising unemployment. 
Until now, the attitude of Administration spokes- 
men has been so complacent that those who dared to 
call public attention to the economic facts were de- 
nounced as prophets of gloom and doom and their 
demands for prompt corrective action by the govern- 
But when the Census Bureau 
announced that national unemployment already has ex- 
ceeded the 3,000,000 mark and when the Federal Reserve 
Board revealed that industrial production dropped 10 
per cent in the last six months, President Eisenhower 
finally acknowledged the seriousness of the situation. 
He told the nation, by means of a White House press 
conference, that unless conditions pick up in March 
he will take emergency measures to stimulate the national 
economy. Among the possibilities he mentioned was 
raising personal income tax exemptions. This would 
reduce taxes for the great mass of the people and thereby 
prime the pump of sluggish purchasing power. 

There are other important steps which the government 
could and should take under wise and prudent leader- 
ship. An effective program of public works to provide 
Increase of the federal 


ment wholly ignored. 


more jobs is acutely needed. 
minimum wage from the present unrealistic level of 75 
cents an hour to $1.25 an hour would quickly swell pur- 
chasing power. The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor has suggested a comprehensive 
seven-point program to the President to prevent the 
symptoms of recession from developing into a full-scale 
depression. 

We agree fully with the President that the national 
economy is organically healthy. We hope his confidence 
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in an upturn during March is justified. But we are 
convinced that it is a mistake to sit back and do nothing 
in the hope that conditions will get better by themselves 
when it is entirely practical to take action now to insure 
that they don’t get worse. There is always the possibility 
that a policy of too little will render future action too late. 

The plain fact is that purchasing power has shrunk. 
Abnormally high unemployment, which feeds on itself, 
is mainly responsible. When people buy less, inventories 
That halts 


the production wheels in the nation’s factories and more 


pile up and merchants stop placing orders. 


workers are laid off. 

The only way to arrest this destructive process is to 
stimulate the flow of purchasing power. This, history 
proves, the government can do if it acts in time. The 
most effective way to do it is to place more money in 
the hands of the people, not to provide more favors and 
incentives to business. Thus far the Administration has 
taken the position that what’s good for business is good 
for the nation. That is the wrong way to approach this 
vital problem. To get back on the right track, the 
government should realize for once and for all that 
what’s good for the people is bound to be good for 
business and the nation as a whole. 


Berlin Stalemate 
{ies FOUR-POWER foreign ministers’ conference a 


Berlin failed utterly to accomplish the purpose for 

which it was called—namely, to further the cause 
of peace in Europe. The Iron Curtain, as represented 
by Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov, again has proved 
impenetrable and unbudging. The cold war goes 0M 

Yet the conference has proved highly enlightening. 
nevertheless. 


It has helped to strip the false “peace” cloak from 
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the Communist war machine and to expose its naked 
ugliness to the entire world. 

By refusing to agree to free elections for a united 
Germany, by blocking efforts to negotiate an Austrian 
peace treaty and by obstructing every move to advance 
the cause of world peace and security, the Soviet bloc 
once more has alerted the free nations to the ever-present 
danger of Communist aggression. 

If anything were needed to restore unity of purpose 
and action among the member nations of the European 
Defense Community, the negativism of the Soviet posi- 
tion provided it. To that extent, at least, it can be 
said that the Berlin conference served a constructive 
purpose. 

Before adjournment the foreign ministers agreed to 
hold a political conference on Korea April 26 in Geneva. 
The war in Indo-China was included in the agenda. For 
the first time Red China was invited to participate. 
From past precedent, there is little ground for « ‘imism 
that this conference will contribute any more to peace in 
the Far East than the Berlin parleys to peace in Europe. 


Wetbacks Unlimited — 


NNOUNCEMENT by President Eisenhower that this 
country will resume negotiations with Mexico to- 
ward an agreement on importation of farm labor 
from that country falls far short of the action required 
to solve the “wetback” problem. The talks, it seems, 
will be held “at the diplomatic level.” That means the 


exclusion of representation from American or Mexican 


trade unions. And that, in turn, means inevitable 
failure to provide adequate safeguards against the ex- 
ploitation of imported workers. 

In 1951, before he entered the White House, Eisen- 
hower called the “wetback” situation a “moral disgrace.” 
Since he became President, traffic in this contraband la- 
bor has increased to a current rate of 1,000,000 a year. 
At the same time a dangerous relaxation in the stand- 
ards formerly protecting such workers has taken place. 

Pressure for increased immigration of Mexican farm 
workers comes from the big ranchers and corporate 
farms of California and the Southwest. These interests 
gave the Eisenhower ticket heavy political and financial 
support in his campaign. In response to their claims 
that an “emergency” exists, the Department of Labor 
is now, with doubtful legality, recruiting farm workers 
for them at the border. 

Before accepting such emergency claims as valid, 
we maintain that the Department should make an inde- 
pendent check and consult with trade union representa- 
tives in the area to make certain that there are not 
sufficient workers at hand. 

There is no justification for legislation, already ap- 
proved by the Agriculture Committees of both Houses 
of Convress, authorizing the Department of Labor to 
contract for seasonal farm workers from Mexico. So 
far as we can determine, there is a surplus of available 
labor ir the California and Texas farm areas at present. 
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In fact, unemployment is increasing rapidly. The only 
real “emergency” that exists is the pressure from big 
farm interests for an over-supply that will result in 
further depression of wage standards. 


A Justified Ouster 


HE FORCED resignation of Dr. Clarence Manion as 
, cote of the Commission on Intergovernmental 

Relations is a step in the right direction. Instead 
of sticking to his knitting, Dr. Manion spent much of 
his time making speeches attacking Administration poli- 
cies. He sided constantly with the ultra-reactionary 
wing of the Republican Party which has condemned 
the Administration in far more bitter terms than even 
the Democrats. 

Aside from his extra-territorial activities, Dr. Manion 
failed to discharge the duties of his own office properly, 
in the opinion of the American Federation of Labor. 
We protested to the President particularly against his 
action in stacking a subcommittee named to study fed- 
eral-state relationships in the unemployment compen- 
sation field with big business representatives whose 
chief interest is to cut corporate tax liabilities, rather 
than to improve the system. 

It is clearly evident that Dr. Manion attempted to 
shape government policy in accordance with his per- 
sonal views, which were for the most part out of step 
with the President’s own policies. 

Dr. Manion seems to have labored under the mis- 
apprehension that the American government is an agency 
of big business, by big business and for big business, 
rather than of, by and for the American people as a 
whole. We hope his dismissal will set the record straight 
for others with that warped point of view. 


Mudslinging 


MERICAN politics has always been volatile, but 
| it has rarely sunk to such depths as the recent 

blanket charges by G.O.P. extremists smearing the 
Democratic Party as the “party of treason.” The dema- 
gogues who go in for such tactics seem to think that 
if they repeat the lies often and loudly enough American 
voters will believe them. They underestimate the in- 
telligence of the American people. 

This is not a matter of partisan politics but a clear- 
cut issue of common decency. The American people 
know that the Democratic Party, with all its faults, 
fully matches the patriotism of the Republican Party, 
with all its faults. In fact, G.O.P. spokesmen who 
attempt to claim for themselves a monopoly on patriotism 
are violating basic principles of fair play and laying 
themselves open to counter-charges of un-Americanism. 

Both parties would do better to get down to the facts 
in the coming Congressional campaign and eliminate 
the name-calling. On Election Day the voters will judge 
by the record, not by far-fetched slogans. 
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FRENCH LABORS STORY 


By ROBERT BOTHEREAU 


General Secretary, Force Ouvriere of France 





HE troubles of the French labor 
— began as far back as 

1917 when the shock of the dis- 
tant Russian revolution was felt in 
France. 

Reflecting the national character, 
trade unionism in France has never 
been very disciplined, and it has al- 
ways been sensitive to ideological 
shocks and tendencies. Trade union 
discussion in France has always been 
based as much upon ideas as upon 
practical questions affecting material 
interests. 

It is not always easy for people out- 
side France to understand why, tradi- 
tionally, the French trade union move- 
ment has been vehemently opposed to 
political attachments. Conviction, 
self-confidence and faith in its own 
destiny have had much to do with this 
determined spirit of independence, 
with this self-assurance the movement 
gained with its maturity. But pru- 
dence also has been a factor—care 
that the movement should not expose 
itself to the danger of stresses from 
within such as must lead to disruption 
and rout. 

The need for such a basis of polit- 
ical independence was not only fore- 
seen but solemnly proclaimed at the 
congress of the Confédération Gén- 
érale du Travail (C.G.T.) in 1906, in 
a document known as the Charter of 
Amiens. A test came in 1921, when 
over-zealous supporters of the Com- 
munist state and the political party 
embodying its principles were forced 
out of the Confédération. This was 
France’s first national trade union 
split. The dissidents created a new 
organization which they called, para- 
doxically, the United General Con- 
federation of Labor (C.G.T.U.). 

This organization lasted fifteen 
years and became more and more 
integrated with the Communist Party, 
from which it took directives. It 
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affiliated with the Moscow Trade Un- 
ion International, which was opposed 
to the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The C.G.T.U. was never a serious 
factor in France. Numerically it was 
weak, and it had little influence over 
the workers. When it finally disap- 
peared in 1936, to be reabsorbed by 
the old C.G.T., much more fuss than 
necessary was made. 

The formation in 1936 of the Popu- 
lar Front produced an atmosphere of 
false security. It seemed that the 
sheep were returning to the fold. Ac- 
tually, a worm had got into the fruit. 
Circumstances favored the growth of 
the worm, and the damage it did 
amounted to devastation. It took but 
a few years for members of the Com- 
munist Party to capture key posts in 
the C.G.T. and to ensconce them- 
selves there as masters, driving out 
into the wilderness most of the offi- 
cials who had long carried aloft the 
banner of trade union freedom in 
France. 


HE main body of the C.G.T. under- 
p peter the Communists. That 
fact was undoubtedly the main cause 
of the success of the small Communist 
group. They were not considered 
dangerous. It was supposed that their 
bark was worse than their bite. 

Most gravely underestimated was 
the Communists’ discipline. That was 
the factor which enabled them to cap- 
ture position after position. Demo- 
cratic trade unionists found it difficult 
to understand the extent to which dis- 
cipline and obedience could make up 
for obvious personal shortcomings. 
When they did understand, it was too 
late. 

It is unfortunate that simplicity and 
honesty often go hand in hand. Had 
it not been expressly asserted in the 
constitution at the unification con- 


gress of 1936 that factional activities 
within the C.G.T. would not be per- 
mitted? Were honest people to ques- 
tion the good faith of the Commu- 
nists? Were honest people to suspect 
that the Communists would actually 
create a Communist network within 
the fold? Was it not, they thought, 
the real intention of the Communists 
to close ranks with other anti-Fascists 
to create a solid human barricade to 
defend liberty against Nazi totalitar- 
ianism? 

Such was the psychology when the 
Communists were admitted into the 
C.G.T. in 1936. It took them only 
three years—with every outward form 
of correctness—to assume one-third 
of the key posts of the C.G.T. Three 
years took us to the eve of the war. 
And still the Communists proceeded 
patiently in their work of tying up 
the French trade union movement in 
their meshes. 

The war broke out. But it was im- 
mediately preceded by an event which, 
for a while, clove a deep rift between 
the two sections of the French move- 
ment — the Hitler-Stalin pact. The 
C.G.T.U. element hailed the pact. 
Our own comrades denounced it. 

In that state of schism, the C.G.T. 
was faced with Marshal Petain’s 
decrees prohibiting trade union ac- 
tivities. And it was in that state of 
cleavage that French trade unionism 
went underground when France was 
occupied—to resist. Resistance 
united the movement again. France 
must be liberated! 

In time France was liberated, and 
the liberation left the C.G.T. for 4 
while reunited—with the same inter 
nal balance, apparently, as in August, 
1939. But only apparently. For the 
war had provided the Communists 
with excellent springboards. In 
France as elsewhere in Europe, they 
appeared with something of the pres 
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tige of the victorious Soviet armies. 

Little opportunity did they lose of 
glorifying and magnifying the deeds 
of those armies. Hitler, by attacking 
Russia,‘ had done them the service of 
turning them into a resistance—and 
even into “ardent French patriots.” 
The servants of Moscow had no diffi- 
culty at all in playing upon the exas- 
peration of outraged Frenchmen. 

In contrast, free trade unionists, as 
a whole, were affected adversely by 
the war. Many of them—many of 
the best of them—paid with their lives 
for their valor in the resistance. This 
loss was very serious. Many other 
leaders disappeared for quite different 
reasons. They had supported the 
Vichy regime. 


HEN the history of French trade 
 enenl during that period is 
written, the difference in strength be- 
tween the two wings will appear in re- 
lief—the one crippled by losses, the 
other raised high by the immediate 
currents of the aftermath. The Com- 
munists were literally swept into the 
heights they coveted. 

The effect of this change of leader- 
ship upon the conduct of French trade 
unions was very considerable. And 
the numbers affected were also con- 
siderable. Here were 6,000,000 
French trade unionists looking for- 
ward under the sun of liberation to a 
period of peace, of work and of better 
life after those dark years of war, 
suflering, privation and constraint. 
Only those who actually breathed that 
atmosphere can understand how easy 
it was for the demagogue. 

The demagogue talked of increased 
wages, of better food, of partnership 
in industry. He talked of the duty of 
citizens to create a new constitution— 
to form a government. This and that 
had to be done. The workers listened 
and jumped to it. 

As for what the demagogue himself 
wanted. the worker concerned himself 
with it only too little. Indeed, too 
few workers concerned themselves 
with it at all. What need was there 
for the demagogue even to consult the 
French millions about the eventual di- 
rection into which trade union France 
was to be led? 

Those at the time who really under- 
stood the intentions of the Commu- 
tists in that climate were the old 
guard who remembered the schism of 
1921. Others had to wait for new 
criteria~—which came all right when 
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the nation, in urgent need of recon- 
struction, had confided its political 
destinies to a coalition in which Com- 
munists participated. The Commu- 
nist Party, as a national, French par- 
ty, was now actually in office! 

It was in office for some time—and 
during that time it assigned a second- 
ary role to the C.G.T. The C.G.T., 
it ordained, was to remain compara- 
tively inactive, while the Communist 
Party used it as a source of recruit- 
ment—as ground in which it could 
take root. There was no need to in- 
vest the movement. To have seized it 
would have been even more mala- 
droit. The Communists just pro- 
ceeded to stagnate it and infiltrate it 
quietly—and systematically. 

Their quiet progress was rapid. 
They proceeded from point to point 
and scored victories. The actual con- 
quest of the majority of seats on the 
Executive Board of the C.G.T. took 
less time, after the war, than the 
C.G.T.U. element of 1936 had needed 
to obtain the springboard for their 
assault as an active minority. 

Once they had obtained the major- 
ity, they barricaded themselves in by 
the expedient of deliberalizing the 
constitution. The pendulum had to 
be stopped. 

At about the same time as they 
stopped it, the Communist Party polit- 
ically went into opposition again, 
leaving the government and breaking 
off with the “Left coalition” in Parlia- 
ment. The Communists had various 
reasons for this action. Not the least 
was the new position taken by Soviet 
Russia. 

From that time we saw their tactics 
reversed. The Communists decided 
now to make active use of the C.G.T. 
They had by now conquered it, pene- 
trated it and trained it. They had 
conditioned it to becoming the popu- 
lar mainstay of the Communist parlia- 
mentary deputies. They had expected 
to be able to keep it under leash as a 
reserve for any circumstances. They 
decided now to use it as a battering 
ram for the destruction of the govern- 
ment of the time. which indeed fell. 
Government was to be battered and 
the regime was to be worn down. 

To understand the purposes of this 
strategy and the prospects, as they 
seemed, of its success—this was in 
1947 — we have to remember that 
wages and prices were still governed 
by wartime legislation and that the 
government was still in possession of 


full powers to regulate the French 
economy. 

At the same time, the workers had 
plenty of ground for dissatisfaction 
with their wages. Dissatisfaction was 
there and it was quite an easy matter 
for the Communist Party to lead the 
C.G.T., organized like a machine, in- 
to the assault, not only against a gov- 
ernment held responsible for every 
evil under the sun but against democ- 
racy itself—against a democracy 
which had resisted every attempt to 
make it “popular.” 

We entered thus a period of whole- 
sale recriminations, protests, demands 
—and strikes stepped up in a careful- 
ly planned crescendo. It was part of 
the progressive training for assault— 
by which the Communist Party 
planned to destroy our French liber- 


ties. 
| yong the best-laid schemes 
very often gang agley. It hap- 
pened to Napoleon at Waterloo in 
1815. And it happened to the Com- 
munists in France in 1947. They ex- 
pected victory. They expected disci- 
plined obedience from the C.G.T. _ In- 
stead, they suddenly found themselves 
faced with disaffection and revolt. It 
was enough to change the course of 
history. 

The old guard of libertarians with- 
in the C.G.T. had been vigilant. They 
detected the danger and watched its 
progress. With them was a younger 
element. These groups together, call- 
ing themselves “Force Ouvriére,” had 
hitherto fought a delaying action 
within the framework of the C.G.T. 
with the intention of eventually re- 
gaining control —certainly not for 
themselves but for the sake of restor- 
ing its independence from political 
parties. Their hopes were probably 
rather exaggerated, and they did not 
succeed. ‘ 

However, their action proved deci- 
sive in another way. The year 1947 
was a year of wave upon wave of 
strikes. Demands reached the point 
at which they could only assume the 
character of a revolt. It was then that 
the eyes of many who had blindly sup- 
ported the Communists were opened. 
Large masses of disillusioned French- 
men understood at last what the Com- 
munists wanted of the C.G.T. 

Those who were the most deter- 
mined to defend their freedom dis- 
covered that they could rally to Force 
Ouvriére (Continued on Page 31) 
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By L. A. HADLEY 


Labor Is Prosperous 
in New Zealand 


Secretary, New Zealand Furniture Workers Union 


EW ZEALAND is virtually 100 
N per cent unionized. This is 

due in-no small measure to the 
acceptance by the organized indus- 
trial movement of the system of con- 
ciliation and arbitration as the basis 
for the settlement of disputes. This 
system carries with it the condition 
that membership of adult workers in 
their appropriate trade union is com- 
pulsory by law. 

Early trade unionism in New 
Zealand took the form of “craft” un- 
ions, while unions along “industrial” 
lines developed in later years. Events 
have proved, however, that an effec- 
tive job for their members can be 
done by both types of organizations, 
working as they do in close coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding. 

The New Zealand Federation of La- 
bor is a free and independent demo- 
cratic organization, the sole nationally 
recognized body representing or- 
ganized labor. It is affiliated with 
the I1.C.F.T.U. 

New Zealand enjoys a high degree 
of prosperity, which is reflected in the 
wages and general working conditions 
that prevail. Basic or minimum work- 
ing conditions include a forty-hour, 
five-day week, overtime pay for work 
in excess of eight hours daily or forty 
hours weekly, paid two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, at least nine paid holidays, mini- 
mum safety, health and welfare stand- 
ards in all factories, shops and offices, 
workmen’s compensation and mini- 
mum wage legislation. 

It is necessary to point out that the 
parties to awards and agreements 
(unions and employers) have com- 
plete freedom, in their negotiations, 
to improve on any measure which is 
enacted by the legislature, and gen- 
erally the unions of New Zealand 
have proved themselves capable of 
doing this. As an example, many 
workers enjoy three weeks’ vacation 
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as the result of direct negotiations 
between their unions and employers, 
although the law sets a minimum of 
only two weeks. 

Any condition or requirement pro- 
vided by law or contained in any 
award or agreement is a minimum 
requirement only. The Court of 
Arbitration is bound also by this rule. 
It can, and does at times, improve 
the conditions of an enactment, but 
it cannot reduce or take away any of 
the conditions prescribed in a legis- 
lative act. 

While much that is of benefit to the 
workers of New Zealand now is con- 
ferred by legislation, this has not 
always been the case. Many unions, 
as a consequence of the bitter experi- 
ence of struggle and fight, had won 
for their members some of the con- 
ditions which now are enforced by 
law. That, in itself, later helped to 
pave the way for the implementation 
by legislative action of many of the 
working conditions now applied uni- 
versally for the benefit of all New 
Zealand workers. 

Rapid and extensive gains in both 
industrial and social conditions were 
made possible from 1935 to 1949 
when the Labor government, sup- 
ported by organized labor, ruled the 
country. Many of the essential or 
basic needs, both of labor and the 
people as a whole, were then trans- 
lated into the form of legislation. 

No claim is made that the system 
of conciliation and arbitration as op- 
erated in New Zealand is perfect. 
This system is established by legisla- 
tion. Separate unions of either work- 
ers or employers may be registered 
under the law as well as industrial 
associations or federations of sepa- 
rately registered unions operating in 
a similar or related industry or craft. 

Appropriate provisions determined 
by the members must be contained in 


the constitution of any union which 
has been formed and registered, set- 
ting out the method by which the 
members may, if they so desire, dis- 
solve the union and dispose of its 
assets. Similarly, the act insists upon 
the inclusion in the constitution of 
any registered union of democratic 
provisions in regard to matters which 
affect the union as a whole, including 
the election of officers and manage- 
ment committees and the control by 
members of the union’s main func- 
tions and objectives. 

Under the industrial conciliation 
and arbitration laws of New Zealand, 
a workers’ court is created. This is 
called the Court of Arbitration. It 
comprises a full-time judge of Su- 
preme Court status together with two 
full-time representatives, one selected 
by organized labor and one by the 
organized employers’ groups. A ma- 
jority decision of this court is final 
and binding. 

All decisions of the Court of Arbi- 
tration, including, the terms and con- 
ditions of any award or agreement, 
are enforceable in law. Appropriate 
penalties are provided in cases of vio- 
lations. 

In actual negotiation proceedings 
the first step is a meeting of the 
representatives of the union and of 
the employers. This meeting con 
stitutes a council of conciliation. The 
parties in conciliation council are 
charged with the obligation of reach- 
ing a mutually acceptable agreement. 
If they do so, the terms of settlement 
are referred to the court and, if in 
order legally and technically, are 
ratified as an award by the court 
without alteration. However, should 
the parties fail to reach an agreement, 
the matters not agreed upon are 
argued before the Court of Arbitra- 
tion. 

After hearing the case, the court 
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will decide only those issues upon 
which the parties themselves failed to 
agree. No appeal from the court’s 
decision is allowed. Matters agreed 
upon by the parties are automatically 
deemed part of the conditions and 
are written into the award by the 
court in addition to the conditions 
which are the result of the court’s 
decision. The award for its term, 
usually one year or eighteen months 
—it cannot be for a term greater than 
three years by law—is binding on the 
union and all workers and employers 
in the industry or craft to which the 
award applies. 

No unemployment exists in New 
Zealand. Labor continues to be much 
in demand. Both primary and sec- 
ondary commodities have increased 
in volume and value. The country is 
enjoying record prosperity and em- 
ployers consistently are paying wages 
in excess of minimum rates set by 
the Court of Arbitration. 

As a result of legislative enactment, 
organized labor is given an opportu- 
nity to apply to the Court of Arbitra- 
tion—not more often than at twelve- 
month intervals—for what is called a 
general wage order. 

When an application is made, the 
court is obliged to hear labor’s case. 
The court must take into account all 
the economic factors affecting trade 
and finance in the country, the vol- 
ume and value of production in pri- 
mary and secondary industries and 
any increase or decrease therein, and 
any rise or fall in retail prices of 
consumer goods generally as indi- 
cated in the national consumers’ price 
index. 

If the Court of Arbitration is satis- 
fied that New Zealand’s prosperity 
generally is such as to warrant a gen- 
eral wage order increase for the 
workers, it may issue an order ac- 
cordingly in such terms as it thinks 
fit the circumstances. 

In principle, this system of adjust- 
ing wages for all workers means that 
the richer the country becomes and 
the greater its prosperity, an equitable 
share of that increased total wealth 
will be distributed to the working peo- 
ple as a whole in recognition of their 
contribution to the creation of that 
wealth. These considerations, of 
course, are altogether different from 
those involved in wage negotiations 

ween unions and employers. 

New 7-aland’s system of general 
order in'reases is not designed to 
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detract from the bargaining rights of 
individual unions. The unions are 
free as always to negotiate on behalf 
of their members and to endeavor to 
reach agreement with the employers 
concerned upon wage rates and condi- 
tions of employment, based upon the 
particular and specific considerations 
applying in any given occupation or 
industry. 

Substantial penalties are prescribed 
by law against offending parties for 
both strikes and lockouts. However, 
industrial disputes have occurred and 


will obviously continue to occur on 
occasion. 

The New Zealand Federation of 
Labor has for years reaffirmed its ac- 
ceptance of the principle of concilia- 
tion and arbitration. Resolutions 
carried at successive annual confer- 
ences generally declare labor’s ap- 
proval of “full use of the practice of 
settling industrial disputes by con- 
ciliation and arbitration before exer- 
cising the fundamental right of wage 
workers collectively to withdraw their 
labor power.” 


OUR YESTERDAYS 


By WILLIAM L. McFETRIDGE 


President, Building Service Employes International Union 


“The object of organized labor is to 
make the home more beautiful, to go 
down to the very lowest and lift them up, 
to make today brighter than yesterday 
and each day brighter than the one which 
has gone before.” —Samuel Gompers. 


HEN we ran across this quo- 

tation from the immigrant 

cigarmaker who headed the 
American Federation of Labor for 
forty years, we were reminded of the 
part of our union obligation in which 
we pledge “to educate myself and fel- 
low workers in the history of the 
labor movement.” 

Often more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, this pledge 
points up a prerequisite to becoming 
a good trade union member. 

Many union members see the union 
as an agency to secure higher wages 
or as someone to speak up for them 
when they are unfairly treated. It is 
that, but it is far more than that. It 
is a part of a continuing stream of 
trade union progress whose head- 
waters start in early days and early 
struggles. 

In his autobiography Samuel 
Gompers tells how he furnished his 
first office with a kitchen table 
brought from home and an empty box 
for a seat. The filing cases were im- 
provised from empty tomato boxes 
furnished by a friendly grocer. 

Few were the friends and bleak the 
outlook for the organized labor move- 


ment in those days when employers 
viewed labor as a commodity to be 
bought or junked at will. 

In those early days of the labor 
movement and the early years of this 
century, the foundations of our 
American Federation of Labor were 
laid. Men like Gompers, the late Wil- 
liam Green and our own William F. 
Quesse were not only heroes of the 
labor movement; they were pioneers 
who fought for the worker’s right to 
dignity and status as well as larger 
paychecks. 

In our own international union this 
same fight had to be fought all over 
again, because the building service 
workers were among the lowest-paid 
and most harshly treated groups of 
employes in the land. 

Today, when in many ways today 
is brighter than yesterday, it is im- 
portant that we know and keep in 
mind our heritage to remind ourselves 
how hard others fought for rights 
which now are ours. 

More than that, history warns us 
that only continued effort and con- 
tinual organizing will make tomorrow 
brighter. 

The story of the trade union move- 
ment makes us part of and partners 
in the worldwide struggle of average 
men and women to assert their rights 
and improve their conditions. 

Only by working together now can 
we make tomorrow brighter than 
today. 
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The Labor Press 


By SAM J. SHELTON 


CONDENSED FROM AN 


Y active journalistic life goes 
back to the time when Samuel 
Gompers was hailed through- 

out the world as the great statesman 
of the cause of labor. When I recall 
that the International Labor Press of 
America owes its beginning to that 
great advocate of a noble cause, | am 
filled with admiration such as I also 
feel when I recall that the newspaper 
with which I have been connected so 
many years owes its founding to an- 
other great advocate and leader of 
the same era, Joseph Pulitzer. 

Labor publications should be— 
and, I am sure, are—guided by defi- 
nite basic principles. 

First, they should be loyally de- 
voted to the advancement of the cause 
of labor. They are recognized as the 
organs of groups which have been 
formed to promote the welfare of 
their members. As such they should 
lead the way in energetically and 
wisely seeking the path of progress. 

Second, they should recognize that 
national survival as a strong, free 
people transcends all individual and 





group interests. 

Third, they should strike hard for 
equitable and fair treatment for the 
groups they represent, keeping in 
mind the national welfare. 

Fourth, they should seek constantly 
to advance the level of our standard 
of living. 

Fifth, they should maintain the 
highest standards of truth and in- 
tegrity in communicating vital infor- 
mation to their readers. 

In our great system of government 
we do have a freedom of expression, 
through the press and otherwise, such 
as exists in few other nations. The 
First Amendment still prevails—de- 
spite the hammering it has taken in a 
changing, restless world 
maintain this freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. 

This does not apply just to the 
daily news press, nor to the secular 
press, nor to any general press. It 


and so we 
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means the whole press —the great 
whirling cylinders that turn out the 
news and views of big organizations, 
the flatbeds that speak more haltingly 
but just as surely for the lesser 
groups, the creaky relics that give 
wings to zealots’ words and the mim- 
eographs of the relatively impecuni- 
ous. 

It includes, to be specific, the labor 
press. Legally, the labor press is as 
free as any publication can be. It 
is free to spread the opinions, ideas 
and reports of those whom it repre- 





Last Call! 


The deadline for entries in 
the 1954 Journalistic Awards 
Contest of the International 
Labor Press of America is 
March 1. The faculty of the 
School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, is serving as 
the board of judges for this 
year’s contest. J. Scott Milne 
is the president of the Interna- 
tional Labor Press of America. 
Lewis M. Herrmann is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 











sents; free to inform or to misinform, 
as it may choose; free to publish 
whatever its owners and editors de- 
sire. 

But all life has its burdens as well 
as its benefits. Parallel with freedom 
of the press runs inseparably the re- 
sponsibility of the press. By this I 
mean responsibility for accuracy, for 
honesty and dependability, for thor- 
oughly informing the reader so that 
he may reach intelligent understand- 
ing and judgments. Responsibility to 
be reasonably objective. Herein rests 
the very essence of our democracy. 

Now, this does not mean that the 
labor press should assume any wishy- 
washy or impartial stand on the 
cause of labor. Its basic function, of 
course, is to champion labor. It 
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wouldn’t be worth last year’s dues 
receipt if it did not take a firm, clear 
stand in support of labor. 

What I am driving at goes deeper 
than this. Objectivity and responsi- 
bility may be called the duty to 
arouse but not to inflame—to kindle 
the fire of inspiration but not the 
burning passion of hate. 





Uncon- 
ciously perhaps, all too many ex- 
amples exist today of publications 
that are bound by a misguided phi- 
losophy. Their editors do not always 
tell their readers what they ought to 
know. Sometimes, and this happens 
too often, some such editors do not 
give the whole story but only a 
biased, one-sided story. Such one- 
sided publications become propagan- 
da sheets, not organs of information 
and legitimate opinion. 

Fortunately, the publications that 
deserve these criticisms are limited in 
number. Most labor journals, | am 
glad to say, are clean, well-balanced, 
ably edited. There are some well- 
known labor journals in which, as a 
matter of course, the editors, or the 
international officers of the owner un- 
ions, speak out freely. These men 
give advice and information which 
obviously on occasion is not what the 
member-readers would like—but it is 
what they ought to know. I have 
seen some notable examples among 
the journals which come to my desk. 


His thing of press responsibility 
Ti not only a matter of morals or 
ethics. It is a matter also of jour 
nalistic success. If your publication 
does not prove itself trustworthy, it 
won't be believed. What’s more, it 
won't be read. In that case, there 
goes your audience, and you might 
as well scribble your message on @ 
kite. The problem of labor edi- 
tors is not different from that of 
the editors of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. We've all got to attract 
readers to have readers. 

Responsibility commands conh- 
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dence, and confidence puts your ideas 
where you want them—in the minds 
and hearts of your readers. This is 
a lesson that many leading examples 
of the daily newspaper press learned 
long ago. Their intellectual integrity 
is their most valuable asset. 

It seems to me that in a consider- 
able segment of the labor press there 
is a need for clear-cut separation of 
fact and opinion—of the news col- 
umns from the editorial columns. 
Furthermore, there may be a need in 
some instances to see that the news 
columns give both sides of the story. 

In this connection, a recent article 
in The Quill, monthly magazine of a 
professional journalistic fraternity, is 
of interest. It said: 

“Even journalists tend to forget 
that freedom of the press is basically 
an extension of individual freedom of 
speech, with the necessary right to 
partisanship and even to error that 
this carries.” 

The article proceeded to quote 
A. T. Burch, associate editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, in a speech to 
a group of lawyers, as follows: 

“Everybody can see, hear, report, 
interpret and express his opinions 
after some fashion—his own fashion. 
Everybody should be free to write, 
print and publish, just as everybody 
should be free to speak. * * * 

“The newspaper of general circula- 
tion must be more than an advocate 
of a single group interest or the 
pleader of some single cause. Never- 
theless, there must be freedom for the 
party or factional spokesman, for the 
group organ of every kind. Every 
interest is entitled to a journalistic 
mouthpiece, if it wants to create one, 
just as every litigant is entitled to his 
own counsel in court. Rules must not 
be laid down for the general press 
that would stifle the pamphleteer or 
the mimeograph propagandist for any 
cause. 

The article in The Quill added this 
comment: 

“It is freedom of the press that is 
pledged by the Bill of Rights, not its 
accuracy or fairness. The latter are 
goals toward which the newspapers 
should constantly aspire, of a desire 
to serve as well as a wish to succeed.” 

The labor press is a rainbow of 
variety. and let us hope this will al- 


ways be the case. It is a recurring 
surprise to see the stream of daily, 
weekly. onthly and other labor pub- 
lication - pouring through the mail. 
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This is as it should be. There should 
be adequate means of communica- 
tion, not only for the great interna- 
tional federations and the big nation- 
wide unions but for the local union 
of an obscure trade, for the commu- 
nity labor movement and for the 
voice of labor in general. 

It does seem, however, that in gen- 
eral the labor press might well broad- 
en somewhat its field of interest. It 
might give the worker-reader a better 
understanding of the forces that mo- 
tivate the world ‘of today, a clearer 
and more comprehensive picture of 
the significance of the labor move- 
ment. 

Let it give news of bread-and-butter 
advancements and of fringe benefits 
by all means, but let it also help its 
readers in their grasp of the eco- 
nomics, politics and other practical 
considerations that are involved. It 
should undertake to help its readers 
understand the shifting tides of our 
economic and political life. 

Permit me to suggest that many 
labor publications could stand im- 
provement in their physical appear- 
ance. Their layout and general get-up 
may repel the eye instead of attract- 
ing it. One important element where- 
in improvement could be had lies in 
pictures. Many labor publications 
could use more and better pictures 
and other illustrations. 

This enters into an area where the 
editors and publishers of the labor 
press encounter one of the great 
problems that management constantly 
wrestles with—costs. It costs money, 
plenty of money, to get out a good- 
looking, well illustrated, readable, 
responsible journal. Since the de- 
sirability and usefulness of the labor 
press can scarcely be questioned, the 





real question is whether the labor 
movement wants this voice of its own 
strongly enough to support it proper- 

The labor press is playing a big 
part in American life today and filling 
a real need. On the whole, it is doing 
its job well. It might try to do the 
job even better. 

Naturally, I have addressed myself 
in the main to the field of the labor 
press, but I am not overlooking the 
great problems of the daily press and 
the debates over its proper sphere. 
I am well aware that some newspapers 
are criticized—and at least some of 
them perhaps justly so—for their 
treatment of labor news. You may 
be sure, nevertheless, that the honest, 
objective paper—and there are many 
such—goes to great lengths to tell 
both sides of the story, accurately and 
fairly, so far as this is humanly pos- 
sible. 

Unfortunately, such a paper too 
often is handicapped in this endeavor 
by the reticence or unavailability of 
the representatives of one side or the 
other in a labor matter. Not always, 
but perhaps too often, it is the spokes- 
man for labor who cannot be reached 
or will not give the facts. To be sure, 
it may instead be the spokesman for 
management. Labor has a fine op- 
portunity to advance its own cause 
and gain in public respect by improv- 
ing its public relations. 

Unionism often is spoken of as the 
essence of democracy, and the labor 
press exercises one of the finest privi- 
leges of democracy, the freedom of 
written expression. 

Let us all hope that it will always 
cherish and protect this freedom and 
guard well the responsibility that goes 
with the freedom. 
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George K. Reese (seated), A. F. of L.’s new organizing chief for Middle West, meets with organizers 
to map a regional drive. Director of Organization Harry O’Reilly (behind Reese) gave a short talk 


Lébow NEWS BRI 


dA two-year pact providing wage in- 
creases and other benefits affecting 
some 15,000 culinary workers, bar- 
tenders and dining room and hotel 
service employes has been reached 
between the Los Angeles Joint Board 
of Culinary Workers and Bartenders 
and the Restaurant and Hotel Em- 
ployers Council. 


bLocal 256 of the Laundry Drivers, 
San Francisco, has won a wage boost 
and other gains in a new contract 
with the Laundry and Linen Supply 
Board of Trade, San Francisco. and 
Industrial Engineers of Oakland. 


>The Textile Workers have negotiated 
a contract with the Cloverleaf-Free- 
land Corporation, Hazleton, Pa. The 
agreement calls for a five-cent hourly 
wage increase and other fringe bene- 


fits. 
bLocal 248, Tobacco Workers. has 


signed a new contract with the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, Louisville, 
Ky. The pact provides a three-cent 
hourly wage increase plus other ad- 
justments. 


bLocal 12 of the Photo-Engravers has 
gained a substantial pay increase and 
provisions for a shorter workweek in 
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a new agreement with commercial 
shops in the Detroit area. 


>District 9, Machinists, has completed 
new contracts with ten speedometer 
service and repair firms in the St. 
Louis area. The pacts call for use of 
the union label on all work turned 
out at the ten shops. 


>Wage hikes of 74 to 10 cents an 
hour have been won by members of 
Local 1125, Laborers, in negotiations 
with building contractors at the Seda- 
lia Air Base, Warrensburg, Mo. 
About 800 members are affected. 


>A 40-hour week, retroactive wage 
increases and other benefits are in- 
cluded in a new contract won by Lo- 
cal 107, Laundry Workers, at Coos 
Bay, Ore. 


>Local 143, Meat Cutters, has signed 
a new contract with all chain and 
independent markets in Astoria, Ore. 
The agreement calls for a wage in- 
crease of $5.50 a week. 


PLocal 503, Teamsters, has reached 
an agreement with the Retail Delivery 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., boosting 
wages substantially and providing 
other benefits for the workers. 








bLocal 820, Auto Workers, has com- 
pleted negotiations for a new con- 
tract at the General Spring Company. 
Cincinnati. The package, including 
wage and fringe benefits, amounts to 
about 8 cents an hour. 


bLocal 2215, Carpenters, has obtained 
a wage increase at Sherman Brothers 
Furniture Company, Jamestown. 
N. Y. An additional paid holiday 
and several fringe benefits are in- 
cluded in the package. 


bLocal 760, Cannery Workers, Grand- 
view, Wash., has won a representa 
tion election at the Welch Grape 
Juice Company by an overwhelming 
majority. 


PLocal 104, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes, Tampa, Fla., has negoti- 
ated union contracts covering bar and 
restaurant employes at the jai-alai 
fronton and the racetrack. 


bMembers of Local 556, Paper Mak- 
ers, have negotiated a wage boost at 
the L. L. Brown Paper Company, 
Adams, Mass. 


bLocal 64, Building Service Ew 


ployes, has won a representalion elec- 
tion in retail stores in St. P2ul, Minn. 
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jlocal 1284, Retail Clerks, has ob- 
tained a new contract at the Lawton 
Clothes Stores, Milwaukee. The ac- 
cord provides a $5 increase in guar- 
gieed salary in addition to larger 
commissions. 


pPay increases totaling 11 per cent 
have been won for the sixty members 
of Local 23, Technical Engineers, 
employed at the Moloney Electric 
Company in St. Louis. 


iecal 205, Grain Millers, has re- 
newed its contract with the Evans 
Milling Company in Indianapolis. 
The pact calls for hourly raises rang- 
ing from three to five cents. 


YLocal 24 of the Sheet Metal Work- 
as has won a 28-cent hourly wage 
increase for members employed at 
four breweries in Milwaukee. 


Local 464, Iron Workers, has won 
a State Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion at the Genesee Steel Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


bLocal 595. Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, has entered into a three- 
year contract with the Kaiser Hos- 


pital, Richmond, Calif. 
bLocal 118, Grain Millers, has gained 


a nine-cent hourly wage increase at 
the Duluth Universal Milling Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn. 


PA 15-cent hourly wage boost and 
an additional paid holiday have been 
won by Lodge 510, Machinists, at the 
Checker Cab Company in Milwaukee. 
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bLocal 569, Electrical Workers, San 
Diego, Calif., has concluded an agree- 
ment with Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation under which all 
workers get an increase of six cents 
an hour and employes in certain 
classifications get boosts up to ten 
cents. 


bLocal 961 of the Teamsters, Denver, 
has won a new contract for over-the- 
road drivers employed by the Pioneer- 
Ridgely, Buckingham, Ringsby and 
Salt Creek freight lines. Wage in- 
creases and other benefits were se- 


cured. 


>Two hundred employes of the Gluck- 
in Corporation at Hackensack, N. J., 
and Suffern, N. Y., who are members 
of Local 166, Garment Workers, have 
obtained shorter working hours and 
improved old-age benefits in a new 
contract. 


PLocal 492 of the Teamsters has 
signed Malco Products, Inc., at Ros- 
well, N. M., after an intensive or- 
ganizational drive and is now in the 
process of negotiating its first con- 
tract with the company. 


bLocal 128, Office Employes, Miami, 
Fla., has negotiated a contract with 
the Insurance Company of Texas. The 
pact calls for a substantial increase 
in pay for the office workers. 


bLocal 655, Retail Clerks, has signed 
an initial union contract with the 
Katz Drug Company in St. Louis cov- 
ering 300 employes in five stores. 




























bLodge 788, Machinists, Kansas City, 
Mo., has won a new contract at the 
White Motor Company. The pact 
calls for a wage increase, the union 
shop and an improved seniority 
clause. Eight cents of the hourly pay 
boost is retroactive to last October. 


bLocal 3, Electrical Workers, New 
York City, has negotiated a new con- 
tract with employers. Highlights of 
the new pact are a 15-cent hourly 
wage increase, dental care and other 
benefits. The new contract affects 
2,600 members. 


>Twenty-three thousand members of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, District 91, have won a 26- 
cent hourly package increase plus 
fringe benefits in an agreement with 
Pratt and Whitney at East Hartford, 
Southington, Meriden and Portland. 


>A monthly wage hike of $17, three 
weeks of vacation after ten years and 
increased welfare benefits are includ- 
ed in a new contract between Local 
221, Office Employes, and Gale Prod- 
ucts Company, Galesburg, Ill. 


PLocal 3, Electrical Workers, has ne- 
gotiated a one-year agreement with 
Central Station Signals, Inc., New 
York City. The contract calls for 
higher wages, an improved sick bene- 
fit plan and other benefits. 


bLocal 8, Bartenders, and Local 14, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, have 
obtained higher pay at Denver hotels 
and the Denver Union Station. 
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>The Pacific Coast Metal Trades 
Council has signed a new general 
contract with the employers involved 
in shipbuilding and ship repair along 
the coast. The agreement, which 
covers locals affiliated with twelve 
international unions, provides an 
across-the-board wage boost and a 
health and welfare plan to be ad- 
ministered jointly by union and em- 
ployer trustees. 


bLocal 192, International Typograph- 
ical Union, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
won a 10-cent hourly increase as the 
result of new contracts signed between 
the employers and union printers. 


They're Violating Minimum Standards 


By BERT SEIDMAN, 4A. F. of L. Staff Economist 


7 IOLATIONS of legally required 
\ minimum labor standards were 
found in more than half of all 
firms investigated by the U.S. Labor 
Department during the last fiscal 
year. The Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator reports that 57 per cent of 
the 38,649 establishments investigated 
were found in violation of one or both 
of the two federal minimum labor 
standards laws—the Fair Labor 
Standards Act [the Wage and Hour 
Law] and the Public Contracts Act. 
In the preceding year, when about 
3,000 more establishments were in- 
vestigated, violations were found in 
58 per cent of the firms. The Labor 
Department found $16,652,697 in 
back wages owed by 20,583 employ- 
ers to 193,111 employes. Of this, 78 
per cent was underpayment on over- 
time and 22 per cent on minimum 
wages. 

The 1953 investigations revealed 
that 18 per cent of the firms had 
failed to pay employes the required 
minimum wage. In his report, the 
administrator cited the following ex- 
amples of unconscionable exploitation 
of helpless low-paid workers: 

“Some firms which had paid very 
low wages were located in highly in- 
dustrialized areas. One of these was 
a clothing firm which was found to 
be paying its employes as little as 
38 cents an hour. Another concern 
paid some women homeworkers as 
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>Local 206, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
won a two-year agreement which pro- 
vides for pay increases bringing the 
scale to $2.85 an hour. Other gains 
include improvements in the vacation 
schedule and in the health and wel- 
fare plan. 


bLocal 216 of the Boilermakers and 
Local 407, Molders, have secured 
wage increases and better working 
conditions at Darbyshire Steel, El 
Paso, Texas. 


bLocal 391, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters, has signed contracts with three 
more markets in Albuquerque, N. M. 


little as 20 cents an hour for packing 
stamps which were sold to collectors. 
Among the underpaid women were 
wives of servicemen stationed at a 
nearby airfield. 

“A manufacturer of baby clothes 
who had hired elderly women to 
crochet and knit at home was re- 
strained by court order from further 
violations. One employe had received 
five cents an hour throughout twenty 
years, another worked 48 hours a 
week for $2.50, while a third was 
paid only $1 a week. The firm had 
many of its low-paid employes pay 
the parcel post charges when return- 
ing the completed work.” 

Investigations reveal an increase in 
violations of overtime pay require- 
ments and a persistent year-to-year 
increase in illegal employment of 
child labor. These investigations 
also show that many children are 
illegally employed in hazardous in- 
dustries, including logging, sawmill- 
ing, trucking, warehousing, mining 
and quarrying. 

Illegal employment of children in 
agriculture is particularly rampant. 
Fully 53 per cent of the farms visited 
by the Labor Department representa- 
tives during fiscal 1953 illegally em- 
ployed minors. The situation was 
particularly bad on cotton farms and 
in tomato growing. One bright spot 
was that an effective campaign to in- 
form sugar beet growers about child 











bShorter hours and a compan) -paid 
health and welfare plan have been 
won by Local 26, Teamsters, for milk 
drivers at the Meadow Gold Dairy. 
Danville, Ill. ; 















bLocal 101 of the Photo Engravers 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., has won a ney 








minimum weekly wage of $103. two Mz 
weeks of vacation with pay and six 9}! 
paid holidays. , 
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>The Brotherhood of Electrical Work. 
ers has won bargaining rights at the 
Indianapolis plant of the Western 
Electric Company. The plant em. 
ploys a total of 4,500 workers. 









ame 


labor requirements had all but wiped 
out illegal employment of minors on 
sugar beet farms. 

Even though it is apparent that a 
large proportion of employers are 
failing to comply with legally re 
quired minimum labor standards, 



























funds for enforcement have been : 
drastically reduced in recent years. Bi pj. 
Last year the Labor Department 9A. | 
could survey only five per cent of the B*wh 
non-agricultural firms and only two §™ 
per cent of the farms covered by the 7 
federal laws. othe 
Undoubtedly, many violations oc- 9 Wha 
cur in establishments which are not § 3 
investigated, but instead of expand- ry 
ing its compliance work, the Labor io, 
Department has been forced to cur- So 
tail its enforcement activities because Hj | 
its appropriations have been drasti- §* ° 
re _ Be rond 
cally reduced in recent years. Thus, 
for fiscal 1953 the Department had 
available for these purposes about 
$6,900,000, but this has been cut in 
fiscal 1954 as well as in the fiscal Re 
1955 budget to $5,500,000. tion 
Unless Congress substantially in- es 
creases these appropriations. as the wilt 
American Federation of Labor COM Bia. 
vention unanimously recommended ff rate 
last September, hundreds of thou- jj ¥est 
sands of workers will be deprived of * 
the compensation to which they are Ke 
entitled under the law and illegal eX: Bi the 
ploitation of child labor wil! continue + 











to increase. 
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Unemployment ‘Solved’ 
From the Oregon Labor Press 


Folks who are out of jobs these days 
and who think business is not good are 
just a bunch of “eggheads,” says Repub- 
lican Speaker Joe Martin of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. Yet unemployment 
keeps growing. The number of claimants 
for unemployment compensation increases 
every day. 

Here in Oregon new layoffs added 14,901 
workers to the jobless rolls in the last two 
weeks. About 4,500 workers have already 
eshausted their compensation benefits for 
the year. The jobless rate is up 45 per 
cent above a year ago. Nationally, the 
number of unemployed is variously esti- 
mated from 1,800,000 to 3,100,000 men and 
women. 

And what is the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion's answer? It’s just a “seasonal read- 
ustment™ or “political talk” by “egg- 
heads.” This is something new in politics 
and in economics. It’s the first time name- 
calling has been used as a cure for bad 
business. We wonder how jobless men and 
women like being called eggheads. 

No, we don’t believe the country is in 
fora big depression. The New Deal laws 
passed in the Roosevelt days will cushion 
the business sag and prevent a crash. 
Thanks to unemployment compensation, 
social security, guaranteed bank deposits 
and other New Deal crimes, the country 
will weather the present storm. 

But the working people of this country 
got full-employment habit during the New 
Deal. They are inclined to agree with 
\. F. of L. President George Meany that 
“when one individual wage-earner is with- 
out a job, then for him and his family un- 
employment is at 100 per cent.” 

And here in the Pacific Northwest an- 
other question is preying on a lot of minds. 
What about the power dams? 

Building new dams would create im- 
mediate employment. And new supplies 
of cheap electric power would create 
thousands of steady jobs in new industries. 

So why has the McKay gang torpedoed 
the power program? Maybe it marks us 
s one of those eggheads—but we keep 
wondering why. Why? Why? 


The Wetback Menace 


From The Laborer 


Reports from the United States Immigra- 
ton Service and from responsible labor 
‘ourees indicate that the menace of the wet- 
tack is increasing. Last year the federal 
‘ency arrested more than 1,000,000 wet- 
tacks. Many. of course, may have been re- 
waters, but this large number of persons 
wrested anc’ sent back represents a grow- 
ng traffic in illegal labor. 

The principal target of the wetback is a 
ib on an \merican farm or plantation in 
te West or Southwest. However, farm 
bs are by no means the only type of 
work taken these illegal entrants. Em- 
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ployment officials are finding that the wet- 
backs are going into a wide variety of jobs 
and are displacing American workers. The 
displacements come because the illegals 
offer to do the work at wages far below 
those paid to Americans for the same type 
of work. 

The wetback menace is a twin evil. 
American working conditions and wages 
are imperiled and in many cases substan- 
tially impaired, and the conditions under 
which the wetbacks are compelled to work 
are frightful examples oftentimes cf in- 
human treatment. Flowing from this latter 
evil are related results which are deleter- 
ious to the Mexicans themselves and to 
those in the communities in which they 
find themselves. 

Congress has an opportunity of taking 
remedial steps in alleviating the wetback 
menace. Congress has the evidence and 
the nation has the weapons with which to 
fight this growing evil. Let us hope that 
some affirmative action is taken promptly 
in this session. 


7 
Union Dues 
From The International Bookbinder 


Is your employer one of those who have 
been declaring that you pay dues only to 
give union executives. fat salaries? Don’t 
let talk like this keep you from looking 
after your own interests. Every one of us 
must have incomes to pay our bills—and 
no person looking for an easy income 
would choose the job of union executive. 

Your union dues pay for service. The 
union can do for you what you cannot do 
for yourself. You can do some things as 
an individual, but some things you can only 
do by joining with others who are also 
interested in getting action. It is imprac- 
tical for the whole work force to go to the 
office to talk over the work contract with 
the boss, and so you select your best in- 
formed and ablest spokesman to go for you. 
But can your ablest fellow worker afford 
to stand up for your rights if the employer 
can fire him for it? This is why the union 
must pay a salary to its business executive. 

To run your union, your executive needs 
more than his salary. He must have money 
in order to get the information and the 
assistance he needs to negotiate agreements 
covering your job. He must be able to 
prove that the company can pay higher 
wages or grant vacations with pay, or to 
show why and how to observe health and 
safety standards. He must be able to help 
you get compensation for accidents or for 
unemployment. He must be able to protect 
your interests wherever changes are made 
in your industry. He must help all union 
members to get jobs. He must work for 
laws to protect workers and work against 
laws that would interfere with your prog- 
ress. He must represent you in civic and 
social activities in your community in order 
to get for you, your wife and your children 
the best possible opportunities for good 
and satisfactory living. 

Your dues are an investment in the bene- 


fits of a union—steadily rising wages as 
conditions warrant, greater leisure through 
the shorter workweek and vacations with 
pay, committees to represent you in dealing 
with grievances and job problems, greater 
security and better employment relation- 
ships. 


Play Active Role 


From The Machinist 


Does your I.A.M. lodge play an active 
role in the affairs of local and state organ- 
izations of the American Federation of 
Labor? If not, the time has come for your 
members to discuss the advantages of such 
participation. 

That's the recommendation Grand Lodge 
officers have made to I.A.M. lodges every- 
where. The suggestion is contained in an 
oficial circular signed by President Al 
Hayes and Secretary-Treasurer Eric Peter- 
son. The officers point out that opposition 
facing all organized labor in the country 
today is greater than at any time since 
1935. The seriousness of this opposition 
has made all of us realize the need for bet- 
ter relations among the individual unions 
of the labor movement and _ particularly 
among unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

Considerable progress toward closer rela- 
tions has already been made at the top 
levels of our sister A. F. of L. unions. And 
organic unity between the A. F. of L. and 
C.L.O. is closer today than at any time in 
the past. 

We suggest that closer relations among 
unions at local and state levels will fur- 
ther strengthen the American labor move- 
ment. We therefore urge all J.A.M. lodges 
not now affiliated with State Federations of 
Labor, local central bodies and metal 
trades councils to seriously investigate the 
possibilities of working with these bodies 
for the mutual advantage of all concerned. 

Mr. Hayes and Mr. Peterson emphasized 
that most of our local lodges affiliated with 
these bodies have learned that such par- 
ticipation benefits our members substan- 
tially. 

In many cases, they declared, it has 
brought about cooperation and assistance 
from the bodies themselves as well as from 
their affiliated unions. Improvement in 
local relations has also favorably influenced 
I.A.M. negotiations with some unions on a 
national level. 


"Right to Work’ Laws 


From the AFL Auto Worker 


Perhaps the most sugar-coated and mis- 
leading term to emerge from recent manage- 
ment strategy conferences is that of “right 
to work” laws, meaning, of course, an all- 
out drive to return to the open shop. If 
ever there was a deliberate misnomer or 
cover-up, this phrase takes the top honor. 
For, on the surface, no one would object to 
the right of an individual to work, and the 
false impression created by the phrase is 
doubly dangerous as a result. 
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The National Association of Manufac- 
turers and big business in general are 
concentrating their efforts to give states 
more authority in the conduct of labor 
relations and top objective is a campaign 
to get every state to enact a law whereby 
the union shop would be outlawed and the 
check-off of dues likewise. 

In other words, even if ninety-eight per 
cent of the workers in a plant vote for a 
union shop, their desires and wishes will 
mean nothing and the remaining two per 
cent of workers need not join the union to 
help support its efforts to win better wages 
and working conditions. (However, the 
law specifies that these same people who 
refuse to support the union must share in 
all gains and benefits secured by the 
union! ) 


Even if the union members go out on 
strike and after a long struggle win their 
objectives, the same gains will go to the 
non-members who refused to join the union 
or participate in the strike. 

American unions believe in our demo- 
cratic form of government. They believe 
that the will of the majority should be the 
law of the land. 

For example, many of us do not agree 
with certain laws enacted by Congress or 
state legislatures. But that does not give 
us the right to disregard these laws as 
long as the majority has taken action to 
enact them. 

This same principle should hold true 
with the union shop. Free riders who 
wish to share in all the advantages won 
by a union but refuse to assume any of its 


The Situation in Italy 
(Continued from Page 16) 


eliminate, above all, the danger of a 
collaboration between the Christian 
Democrats and the Monarchist Party. 
This collaboration is to be deprecated 
not merely for its negative aspects 
and its complications of institutional 
character but also for the specific 
stand taken by the Monarchist Party 
on social and economic issues. 

In Italy the ultimate success of our 
anti-Communist campaign is closely 
dependent on the success of a bold 
policy of social reforms. But the 
Monarchist Party, from the very first 
days of its appearance in the present 
Parliament, has constantly pursued a 
policy of opposition to any reform, 
particularly the land reform. The 
formation of a government with the 
participation or the support of the 
Monarchist Party can only result in a 
further political demoralization of the 
Italian masses. 

It is of extreme and timely impor- 
tance to point out that Italy needs the 
continuation and the intensification of 
the bold, progressive social policy al- 
ready started, but not to be confined 
only to reforms of great magnitude 
and spectacular in character. 

In the last few months, even before 
the June 7 elections, the Italian Com- 
munist Party has developed an ag- 
gressive and detailed campaign in de- 
fense of the most minute grievances 
that the average Italian worker may 
have in every aspect of his daily life. 
Since in Italy there are many reasons 
and causes for such complaints, the 
Communist Party has derived con- 
siderable benefits from such a cam- 
paign. 

It is necessary that the government 
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as well as the democratic parties chal- 
lenge the Communists in this very 
same field—-the government with the 
adoption of strong measures designed 
to insure a prompt and effective de- 
fense of the workers’ individual and 
collective rights, and the democratic 
parties by taking a more pronounced 
position on the side of the workers 
and by giving prompt and unqualified 
support to their trade union demands 
and aspirations. 

This is the only way to neutralize 
effectively the overt exploitation of 
misery by the Communist Party in 
Italy. 

In the specific field of Italian eco- 
nomic life, the well-known lack of eco- 
nomic resources makes imperative the 
continuation of help, particularly 
from the United States. It is well to 
point out, in this respect, that Italy 
has received hardly half the financial 
and economic help given to France. 
Naturally, it should be the specific 
concern of the Italian government and 
the Italian democratic parties to see 
to it that this aid is utilized exclu- 
sively in the general interest of the 
community and that any violation of 
such a rule is severely punished. 

In Italy, as in other countries, the 
defense of the currency is of para- 
mount importance. Moreover, the 
Italian democratic labor movement 
has in many instances rejected any 
wage policy that may bring about in- 
flation. In the last few years the 
C.1.S.L. has taken a courageous stand 
in this respect, even risking unpopu- 
larity among the workers. 

Once having secured stability of 
the currency, we need the adoption of 





obligations should not be protecte: by a 


“right to work” law. Remember. these 
employes are not precluded from --tting 
employment elsewhere. But certai:ly the 
majority of workers in a plant }:as the 
right to determine union membershi)) with. 
in its own plant. 

The “right to work” laws shculd be 
called exactly what they really are—the 
denial to workers of the right to protect 
their own organizations through the estab. 
lishment of membership requirements. 

Without this protection, union would 
soon cease to exist as strong worker organ. 
izations and employes would once again 
find themselves at the mercy of their em. 
ployer, which, of course, is exactly what 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and big business want. 


a government financial policy de. 
signed to promote economic expan- 
sion and the creation of greater em- 
ployment opportunities. We do not 
believe that, in the present social and 
economic conditions of Italy, balanc- 
ing of the budget should become a 
goal to be achieved at any cost. 

It must be pointed out that the 
Italian political situation has been 
greatly affected, in a negative sense, 
by the unstable policies of the Allied 
powers in regard to the Trieste ques- 
tion. The Italian masses revolt at 
the very thought that the rights of 
Italy in respect to Trieste could be 
denied. I am not exaggerating when 
I state that a prompt, just solution of 
the Trieste issue would greatly en- 
hance the prestige of the democratic 
forces in Italy. 

I have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity offered me by the American 
Federation of Labor, with its cordial 
invitation to attend the present ses- 
sion of its Executive Council, to em- 
phasize certain aspects of the labor 
and political policies which are of 
particular and timely interest to my 
own country, but which also have 
great repercussions in the worldwide 
struggle of free men in defense of the 
basic values of our civilization. 
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Union Members Support Chest Drives 


RAISE for its all-out coopera- 

tion during 1953 has been ex- 

tended to organized labor 
throughout the United States by the 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America. 

It is reported that combined labor- 
management participation played a 
large part in pushing Community 
Chest and United Community Fund 
drives over the top last year in com- 
munities of all sizes in every region. 
Here are a few examples: 


EAST 


Trenton, New Jersey—All divisions of 
the Delaware Valley United Fund reached 
their quotas with complete support from 
the A. F. of L. 

Philadelphia—A. F. of L. Machinists’ 
Lodge 1717 and the Yale and Towne Com- 
pany earned United Fund honors by achiev- 
ing 149.8 per cent of quota and 85.9 per 
cent participation. The average gift was 
$11.43. 

Buffalo, New York—Average gifts rang- 
ing from $10 to $15 per employe were con- 
tributed by members of the A. F. of L. 
Building Trades Council. 

New Haven, Connecticut—Five teams, led 
by Stanley Greising, president, and Bernard 
Gilbride, business manager, Local 90, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
helped the industrial division raise $510,019 


for the United Fund of Greater New Haven. 

New Britain, Connecticut—The industrial 
division received $110,500 from 17,500 em- 
ployes. 

Newburgh, New York—All past records 
in Community Chest drives were broken by 
members of Local 29, Handbag, Luggage, 
Belt and Novelty Workers, who increased 
contributions more than 600 per cent. An 
increase in excess of 300 per cent was re- 
ported by Local 168, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers. 


SOUTH 


Durham, North Carolina — Members of 
the Tobacco Workers International Union 
employed at Liggett and Myers contrib- 
uted twice the amount given to all agencies 
and three times the amount donated to the 
Community Chest the preceding year. 

Fort Worth, Texas—Each member of Lo- 
cal 330, Motion Picture Operators, pledged 
100. per cent support by contributing one 
hour’s pay each month during 1954 to Fort 
Worth’s United Fund. The Convair Con- 
tribution Club, represented by Lodge 776, 
Machinists, gave $104,000 to the Fund. 

Texarkana, Texas—Local 878, Teamsters, 
devised a unique method to determine a 
fair contribution. This was to base the 
gift on mileage for an over-the-road round 
trip figured at slightly over six and one- 
half cents per mile. 


CENTRAL 


Lansing, Michigan—More than 130 per 
cent of their quota, the highest in the cam- 
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and organize for action under its 
banner. Since then free and demo- 
cratic French trade unionists have 
been fighting under the Force Ouv- 
riére banner. 

The split came as a shock to the 
Communists. It led them to much 
self-searching and to a purge, though 
it may be doubted whether those who 
lost their jobs over the failure of the 
much-trumpeted strikes, which had 
provoked the split, were those really 
responsible for them. 

Frachon, the general secretary, 
claimed scalps for the imprudent haste 
of some—which haste cost him the 
Suecess of a strategy carefully planned 
and patiently pursued over many 


years. Time had worked for him 
and the ripe fruit was practically in 
his ¢ isp when his over-zealous 
friends 


or was it his own superiors? 
—Ssnatced at it and crushed it. 
We rust conclude that loss of posi- 
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tion and strength has much to do with 
the present bleating of the Commu- 
nists at the C.G.T., which ‘has lost 
millions of members and, like the 
C.G.T.U. in 1936, is incapable as a 
body of effective action on its own. 
If the Communists in France re- 
main in control of the C.G.T., it is 
because they still have a certain 
“genius —evil though it may be— 
and they remain there to exercise it 
and to act as a fifth column for the 
Cominform. The purpose of the Com- 
munists in France is to create, or help 
to create, intolerable conditions for 
the French workers and then call upon 
them to take action to deliver them- 
selves from those very conditions! 
The Communists remain in the C.G.T. 
to help dislocate the French economy 
and at the same time perform the 
double role of executioner and coun- 
sel for the defense. They seek to turn 
every possible situation to their own 


paign, was achieved by A. F. of L. unions 
and employers. The largest percentage for 
any team, 530 per cent, was turned in by 
Andy Virtue, Bricklayers’ business agent. 

Danville, Illinois—Organized labor helped © 
push the Community Chest goal of $127,000 
over the top by $8000. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan—A. F. of L. un- 
ions and employers made a special effort in 
the construction and transportation indus- 
tries. A labor-management approach re- 
sulted in payroll deductions at 97 per cent 
of the firms covered. At one A. F. of L. 
plant 1952’s contribution of $1380 was 
boosted to $4517 last year, although the 
number of employes was unchanged. Pre- 
viously this plant had not made its quota. 

Chillicothe, Ohio— The A.E.C. project 
campaign was sparked by the A. F. of L. 
Atomic Trades Council. 

Omaha, Nebraska—The Employes’ Divi- 
sion received recognition for finishing with 
the best record of any division in the Chest 
drive. It reported $298,313, equal to 103 
per cent of its quota. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Woodland, California—Employes of the 
Spreckels Sugar Company, members of the 
Beet Sugar Operators, Local 20610, tripled 
last year’s contribution. 

Seattle, Washington—A $350,000 dona- 
tion from Boeing Aircraft employes, who 
are represented by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, was a highlight in 
Seattle’s United Good Neighbor Fund Drive. 


profit. Their gamut has stretched from 
approval of the Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea to protests against tax- 
ation for national defense. 

Communist leaders whose task is to 
pervert the functions of trade unions 
are deceiving very few at present. A 
solid barrier of opinion confronts 
them. Whatever forces they have are 
insufficient for an offensive. 

The free and democratic trade un- 
ionists of France have learned from 
experience. We are not likely to re- 
peat our mistakes. Once we escaped 
only by the skin of our teeth from 
becoming a so-called “popular democ- 
racy.” We acted vigorously at that 
time, and since then we have care- 
fully consolidated our position. 

We intend to liberate French trade 
unionism completely from the Com- 
munists. We know that constant 
vigilance is needed, for were we to 
allow ourselves to slip back, it is by 
no means certain thst the “miracle” 
of 1947, which resulted in the birth 
of the democratic Force Ouvriére, 


would be repeated. 
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WHAT THEY | 


President Eisenhower—One of the 
greatest things about the United States 
is the fact that it 
has achieved the 
highest level of 
mass education 
in history. This 
American system 
has many unique 
and _ valuable 
phases, among 
the most impor- 
tant of which are the land-grant col- 
leges, the experiment stations, the vo- 
cational education program in high 
schools, the county agent system and 
the Future Farmers and 4-H _ pro- 
grams. The wealth of the world is 
created by the work of skilled hands 
Our magnificent 





on raw materials. 
system of vocational education is con- 
stantly developing increased under- 
standing of raw materials and is help- 
ing to develop the skilled hands and 
the clear minds essential to turning 
those raw materials into useful wealth. 
One thing I like especially about the 
program is that it calls for genuine 
understanding and cooperation on the 
part of federal, state and local agen- 
cies. Here the federal government is 
a helpful partner, not an officious 
boss. That is how it should be. 

William C. Doherty, president, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers 
—Just about ev- 
erybody in Wash- 
ington has been 
busy gathering 
statistics, compil- 
ing data and de- 
signing charts to 
prove one of two 
things—either 
federal employ es 





need a salary increase or they do not. 
The National Association of Letter 
Carriers has made a study, and our 
factual data are the results of a sur- 
vey among a cross-section of letter 
carriers—a poll that reached dozens 
of cities in each of the forty-eight 
states. Members were polled in large 
metropolitan areas as well as small, 
less populated districts. The survey 
covered letter carriers in farm sec- 
tions, defense areas and other highly 
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industrialized centers. The N.A.L.C. 
survey disclosed that of 59,158 car- 
riers responding to our questionnaire, 
26,632 or 45 per cent are obliged to 
engage in part-time work. There 
would be many more partially em- 
ployed outside the postal service if 
work opportunities were available. 
The same holds true for working 
wives. The poll showed 38.2 per 
cent, but a considerable number of 
the replies pointed out that either no 
part-time work was available or there 
infant children in the home. 





were 


Russell M. Stephens, president, 
American Federation of Technical 
Engineers—In 
times of crisis, 
government is 
faced with the 
challenge of how 
to achieve na- 
tional objectives 
by employing 
only these meth- 
ods techni- 
ques which fit within the framework 
of our concept of democracy. The 
great to prove the 
statement of 





and 


temptation is 
truth of the famous 
Machiavelli that “those republics 
which in time of danger resort to 
dictatorship will generally be ruined 
No- 


where is this challenge greater or the 


when grave occasions occur. 


problems more vexing than in the 
field of manpower. This 
cause of all the ingredients necessary 
to wage war, only manpower is peo- 
ple. All others are mere things to be 
shuffled and moved about as necessity 
do not believe 


is so be- 


seems to dictate. | 
that this nation must resort to dicta- 
torship in order to win a war against 
dictators. Neither am | greatly com- 
forted by assurances that a significant 
characteristic of American democracy 
is its ability to rid itself of dictatorial 
methods once a crisis has passed. 
The validity of such assurances has 
never fully been proved. In my view, 
the key point in the American con- 
cept of what constitutes democratic 
government is the willingness of our 
citizenry to accept and 
necessary limitations on their individ- 
ual freedom of choice wherever and 


reasonable 








whenever such limitations are proved 
necessary in the common interes: 


Herbert H. Lehman, Senator |; om 
New York—Never has our horizon 
seemed more 
troubled and un. 
certain, more 
overcast with con- 
fusion, problems 
and grave poten- 
tialities. The is- 
sues which face 
us in the present 
year, 
peace and human dignity, are many 
and grave. The world tinder-boxes 
are increasing in’ number — from 
Korea to Kashmir, from the Elbe 
River to the Jordan, and from Hel- 
sinki to Singapore. 
and subside but do not disappear. 
The stage of world events becomes 
more and more crowded. It has be- 
come hard even to keep all the crises 
in mind. In our own country the 
United Nations is under attack as 
never before, while Soviet Russia 
presses her cunning campaign to de- 
stroy and split the free world, whose 
unity is the greatest assurance of our 
own security. To discharge our re- 
sponsibilities of world leadership re- 
quires bold, consistent and imagina- 


involving 


New crises arise 


tive policies. It requires a decent re- 


spect for the opinion of free mankind. 


J. O. Moore, president, Atlanta Fed- 
eration of Trades—We members of 
the organized la- 
bor movement 
must recognize 
that through the 
union label we 
help to promote 
the cause for 
which we are 
striving. The un- 
ion label is for 
the purpose of acquainting our fellow 
workers and our sympathetic friends 
with the importance of such a label. 
In shopping for any article or service. 
be sure to look for and demand the 
union label. In doing so, you will 
help a worker who is striving to ac- 
complish the same results for his or 
her local union that you are seeking. 
Rest assured that this article or service 
will be of the very highest quality. | 
am afraid that many of us are guilty 
of not taking the necessary steps to 
display our union labels. Let’: insist 
upon the union label at all times. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


The tet-Together-Il 


ner,” her mother said. “Your 

committee will be here soon 
and we want to finish and clear the 
table so you'll have a place to work 
when they get here.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Edith. She 
took a few bites. “What gets me is 
why the Hillside Local didn’t think 
of the date of their old Homecoming 
Day before they let us make all the 
arrangements.” 

“No use going over all that again,” 
advised her brother Sam. “All you 
have to do now is hope there won't 
be a blizzard the next date you pick.” 

“I think you'll find it was an un- 
avoidable error, or at least an unin- 
tentional one, on the part of the Hill- 
side folks,” said Daddy Mills, from 
his place at the head of the table. 
“And I also believe that you'll go 
ahead with new arrangements, and as 
they work out you'll find better co- 
operation and goodwill than you ex- 
pected. I’ll help you, Edith, if there 
is anything you want me to do. The 
Central Labor Union has faced and 
lived through worse crises than this. 
We've had lots of experience, and 
we'll be on hand to give you kids a 
lift if you need it.” 

By the time her committee arrived 
Edith was in high spirits again. She 
quickly explained the situation. They 
set to work to select a new date. It 
was decided that the Saturday three 
weeks off would be best. Each com- 
mittee member was given a task and 
told to report the following afternoon 
after school. 

Things worked out very well, and 
the next night Edith telephoned Pat 
Lally, the president of the Hillside 
local, to give him the news. The re- 
vised plans met his approval. He 
was pleased and he promised full co- 
operation. 

Shortly before ten o’clock on the 
appointed Saturday morning the 
chartered bus from Hillside pulled to 
a stop before the Labor Temple. 
Across the front of the building was a 
huge banner with “WeLcomE, HILL- 
SIDE” spelled across it. 

As the visitors entered the building 
they were met by their friends and 


I ’ DITH, you must eat your din- 
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directed to the registration room. 
Here they were given badges with 
name cards to wear on their lapels, 
and a folder containing the program 
and other interesting literature. Of 
course, all the printed matter bore 
the union label. A committee of girls 
received the visiting girls in the ladies’ 
lounge, where they left their wraps 
and bags. The Hillside boys were 
taken in charge by a local committee 
of boys and went into the men’s 
lounge. 

At eleven o’clock Corry Blake, the 
Junior Union president, called the 
meeting to order. Every seat was 
filled except three at the back of the 
room. 

The meeting opened with an invoca- 
tion, followed by a short, cordial ad- 
dress of welcome and a response by 
President Lally of the Hillsiders. 
Since the meeting was truly a joint 
undertaking, both organizations par- 
ticipated in the program and both 
groups shared equally in presenting 
the various topics. The discussions 
which followed were interesting, with 
many from both groups taking part. 

At one o'clock there was a recess 
for lunch. The union restaurant on 
Asylum Avenue was prepared to serve 
a tasty and reasonably priced lunch- 
eon to the young people. As they 
walked to the restaurant in small 
groups they noticed ‘that many of the 
store windows along the way were 
displaying their union shop cards. 

“It looks like this is a well organ- 
ized town,” remarked one of the vis- 
itors. 

“Yes, and we patronize the stores 
and shops that are union,” said one of 
the local boys. “We feel that union 
wages should be spent only for union 
products and union services.” 

“That’s the way we do it in Hill- 
side, too,” reported another lad. “We 
have a label campaign on right now. 
Each week we check the establish- 
ments to see if their cards are well 
displayed.” 

The restaurant had been decorated 
in honor of the two Junior Unions, 
and the tables had been set up es- 
pecially for them. A delicious lunch 
was served. Afterward there was a 
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short musical program, which in- 
cluded the singing of some of the 
lively Junior Union songs. 

Back at the Labor Temple there 
were talks by Mr. Davison and Mrs. 
Jonas, the counselor for the Hillside 
lodge. Then the Hillside local pre- 
sented a short play, and it was well 
received. 

By 4:30 the business portion of the 
get-together was concluded. Edith 
announced that there would be free 
time until 6:30. Then all were to as- 
semble at the high school for a buffet 
supper and a social evening in the 

ym. 

“I believe you have all found your 
host-guest teams,” she said. “Will 
the home-towners see that your special 
guests have a few minutes to relax? 
We'll see you at the gym at supper 
time.” 

That evening the young people had 
a wonderful time. There was good 
food and lots of it. There were 
games, music and dancing, too, and 
general good fellowship. 

At ten o’clock the Hillside bus 
driver came in and announced he was 
ready to load up for the return trip. 

“T promised to have this busload of 
dynamite back in Hillside at eleven 
o'clock. I will have a bunch of 
parents on my neck if I run late.” 

Mrs. Jonas helped round up her 
charges, and as the Hillside boys and 
girls approached the bus there were 
calls of “thanks for a wonderful 
time.” Soon the bus began to edge 
away, and the local Junior Unionists 
shouted: “Goodbye, and come again.” 

The crisp winter air carried back 
the echo of young voices singing as 
the big vehicle moved off into the 
night. 

“Well, Edith, it’s all over,” Buzzy 
Peake said as the bus vanished. 

“And what a success!” said Mr. 
Davison. “Congratulations, Edith! 
It was splendid!” 

“Come on, sister, let’s go home,” 
suggested Sam. 

“Yes, Sam. But wasn’t it all won- 
derful? I’m almost sorry it’s over. 
Indeed I am.” 

THE END 
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Don’t Miss the Big Show! 


It Opens on April 1 in Los Angeles 


The World’s Greatest Labor-Management Exposi- 
tion—the 1954 edition of the famous A. F. of L. 
Union Label Industries Show—will open on Thurs- 
day, April 1, at the Pan-Pacific Auditorium in Los 
Angeles. Raymond F. Leheney of the Union Label 
and Service Trades Department, American Federa- 


tion of Labor, promises that this year’s show will be 


“the greatest attraction ever offered.” You have 


always wanted to visit fabulous Southern California. 
Why not plan to be in Los Angeles during the first 


week in April? You and your family will hugely 


enjoy the exciting, educational Union Label Indus- 
tries Show. The fiesta spirit will prevail! Make it a 
date! This is one show you will remember forever! 


It is expected that the crowds 
this year will be larger 
than ever before. 


Previously the World’s Greatest 
Labor-Management Exposition has 
been staged in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Boston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and Milwau- 
kee. Each year the show has been 
bigger and better than before. And 
this year’s show, says Secretary 
Leheney of the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department, will be 
the best one by a very wide margin. Do you 
have any questions about the show? Would you 
like to have some tickets for yourself and your 
family and friends? For prompt action, write 
today to Mr. Leheney at the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department’s headquarters, 100 
Indiana Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


RAY LEHENEY 





